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THE ALABAMA ARBITRATION. 


OME weeks ago it was announced that the Lorp Carer 
Justicr had visited Geneva for the purpose of meeting his 
colleagues, in order that the Tribunal of Arbitration might be 
formally constituted. Little attention was paid to a statement 
that the English Government had proposed to waive the cere- 
monial proceeding, but that the Americans, in the exercise 
of their undoubted right, required that all proceedings should 
be taken in regular order. It is perhaps not hypercritical to 
suspect that a practical motive may have induced the Govern- 
ment of the United States to insist on the strict observance of 


‘form. It may perhaps have been foreseen that the publication 


of the American Case would cause a revulsion of feeling, and 
that the English Government would hesitate before proceed- 
ing with a reference to the Tribunal of claims which, as the 
Americans well knew, had been supposed by the English 
Commissioners to have been finally abandoned. It really 
matters little by what means the formation of the Tribunal 
has been completed, since no objection could be made to the 
competence of the arbitrators before they were ready to com- 
mence their duties. By the First Article of the Treaty “ all the 
“ said claims growing out of acts committed by the aforesaid 
“vessels” (i.e. by the Alabama and other vessels which 
escaped from British ports), “and generically known as 
“the Alabama claims, shall be referred to a Tribunal of 
“ Arbitration.” It is clear that the English Government is 
not bound under this head to refer to the Tribunal claims on 
account of the Sumter or other vessels which never escaped 
from British ports. According to received rules of interpre- 
tation, the mention in the First Article of specific claims would 
overrule or interpret the vague language of the Second Article, 
which directs the Arbitrators “to examine and decide all 
“ questions that shall be laid before them on the part of the 
“Government of Her Britanyic Masesty and the United 
“ States respectively”; but the American counsel will neces- 
sarily contend that the reference is open and unlimited, and 
that the word “ questions” in the Second Article is equivalent 
to the word “claims” in the First Article. In municipal liti- 
gation a difference as to the scope of a submission to arbitra- 
tion would be determined in the last resort, not by the arbi- 
trators themselves, but by some Court of competent jurisdiction. 
An arbitration between sovereign Powers is controlled by no 
superior tribunal, and consequently either Government must 
exercise its own discretion as to withdrawing from the arbi- 
tration in preference to acquiescing in any usurpation of 
authority. Many years ago the settlement of the boundary 
line between Maine and Canada was referred by both Govern- 
ments to the King of the NeTHERLanps, who, in excess of his 
powers, awarded an arbitrary line as a compromise, instead of 
adjudicating on the evidence. The American Government 
consequently rejected the award, and the English Government 
acquiesced in their decision. 

The extreme carelessness with which the Treaty was drawn 
renders the position of the Government in the highest degree 
embarrassing. Ifthe Treaty is construed together with the 
Protocols which record the proceedings of the High Com- 
mission, it is clear that the arbitrators are precluded from 
entertaining a claim for indirect damages. The demand was 
expressly waived on the part of the American Government, 
in the hope of attaining the amicable settlement which was 
immediately afterwards effected by the English tender of an 
apology, and by the admission of a new standard of inter- 
national right to be retrospectively applied. The American 
Commissioners must have been fully aware that their English 
colleagues concluded the Treaty on the distinct understanding 
that the only question submitted to the arbitrators was the 
liability of England for the actual damage inflicted on American 


merchants and shipowners by the operations of certain 
cruisers ; yet it is probable that the Government of the United 
States will rely on the vague and elastic terms of the Treaty 
itself, to the exclusion of all preliminary documents. Under 
the Second Article, if it is considered without reference to the 
First, any claim whatever, even if it had not reference either 
to the Confederate cruisers or to the civil war, might be pre- 
ferred by the American agents before the Tribunal at Geneva ; 
and the audacious demand for reimbursement of the cost of 
two or three campaigns, although it involves a grievous 
violation of good faith, is not inconsistent with the letter of the 
clause. The English Commissioners, or rather the Government 
from which they received daily instructions, consented al- 
most without protest to waive all counter-claims for the 
damage caused by the open connivance of the American 
authorities at the Fenian invasions of Canada. Mr. Guap- 
stone and Lord GranvILLE perhaps wished to offer even ex- 
cessive facilities for the recognition of the genuine Alabama 
claims, in the well-founded belief that nothing less than the 
concession of their right to compensation would thorough] 
satisfy the Americans. The excessive anxiety of the English 
Government to conciliate the other party to the controversy, 
though it has been proved by the result to have been impolitic, 
was substantially approved by the great majority of English 
politicians, Until the publication of the abstract of the 
American Statement, not even the severest critics of Lord 
Riron’s diplomacy suspected the possibility of the sharp prac- 
tice which has been rendered possible by extreme friendliness 
and unfounded confidence. Although it may be deemed im- 
possible that any body of jurists should admit the extrava- 
gant and dishonest claims which have astonished Europe, 
England cannot afford a second time to incur by negligence a 
risk of miscarriage. If the highest legal authorities hold that 
the scope of the Treaty is governed by the Protocols of 
the High Commission, the English Government ought 
to insist on the rejection of the claim for indirect 
damages before the commencement of the arbitration. The 
American Statement recites, as a material document in the 
litigation, the Protocol which is fatal to the claim. If the 
objection to the admission of the claim for indirect damages 
is taken and overruled, the English arbitrator and counsel will 
probably withdraw from further proceedings. Successive 
English Governments have done their utmost to satisfy Ameri- 
can feeling by the Reverpy Jounson Treaty and by the 
Treaty of Washington. Every advance that they have 
made has been rewarded by a fresh outbreak of animosity ; 
and the American Statement is more deliberately offensive than 
Mr. Sumner’s speech, Mr. Fisn’s despatch, or General Grant’s 
first Message to Congress. Any one of these public declarations 
might have served as the preamble to a declaration of war ; 
and now Mr. Bancrort Davis and his colleagues have done 
their worst. If the Americans wish to express still more hos- 
tile feelings, they must discontinue verbal controversy; and 
perhaps, instead of permitting Fenian incursions, they will 
themselves undertake an unprovoked invasion of Canada. 
One consideration of the highest importance has perhaps 
been overlooked in the just irritation caused by the pub- 
lication of the American Statement. The policy of the 
Government of the United States has not yet been sanc- 
tioned by public opinion. The abstract of the claim 
appeared in the New York Times a few days before Christ- 
mas, and it was not till the end of the first week in Jan 
that its contents were generally known in England. 
The extravagance of the claim was immediately noted by 
writers who were not committed to approval of the Treaty, 
but several days elapsed before the majority of English jour- 
nalists could persuade themselves that the American Govern- 
ment was in earnest. ‘The comments on the Treaty and the 
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claim which have since followed in rapid succession must by 
this time have been generally read in the United States; but 
the impression produced there is not yet known; and it may 
be confidently asserted that Americans in general will be as 
much surprised as Englishmen. For three weeks after the 
publication of the summary of claims the subject scarcely at- 
tracted the slightest notice in the United States, although the 
New York Times accurately described the Statement with its 
violent invectives as an indictment against the English Go- 
vernment. The Nation soon afterwards expressed an opinion, 
which may perhaps be generally entertained, that the enor- 
mous demands of the United States would probably result 
in an award of a few millions of dollars. It would not be 
in the nature of an American journalist to express dis- 
approval ef an exaggerated claim, or to comprehend 
that there was any impropriety in a series of violent 
attacks on the English Government and nation. <A Cor- 
respondent of the Times has stated that in a recent visit 
to the United States he had not met with a single Ame- 
rican who contemplated as possible the claim for in- 
direct damages which forms the sting of the American demand. 
It is certain that in America,.as in England, the Treaty and 
the reference to arbitration were regarded as an amicable 
settlement of all causes of difference; nor can it have been 
thought that friendly feeling would be compatible with the 
exaction of a penalty representing the cost of one or two 
years of the civil war. Thus far the people of the United 
States are not responsible for the hostile proceedings of their 
Government; but there is too much reason to fear that, when 
they understand the nature and extent of the claim, they will 
adopt a policy which must necessarily render the Treaty 
abortive. The Presmpent, Mr. Hamitton Fisu, Mr. Bancrorr 
Davis, and Mr. Cates Cusnine cannot but have supposed 
that acrimonious declamation and litigious extortion would 
be agreeable to their countrymen. If it had been their object 
to attain an establishment of friendly relations with England, 
the professed object of the Treaty, they would not have 
indulged in the offensive charges and imputations which 
form the bulk of the Statement. Even if they had in 
good faith thought that the terms of reference included a 
claim for indirect damages, it would have been easy to use 
courteous and temperate language. The tone and temper of 
the Statement preclude the supposition that it can have been 
framed in an amicable spirit. 


It is satisfactory to observe that, for the first time in eleven 
years, all parties in England are absolutely of one mind on 
the merits of a controversy with America. The most en- 
thusiastic supporters of the cause of the North during the 
Civil War, the most devoted admirers of Republican institu- 
tions, concur in the determination to resist pretensions which 
can only have been advanced for the purposes of injury and 
insult. Only a few politicians are perhaps aware how entirely 
the English Government had the best of the controversy from 
the days of Lord RusseLt and Mr. Apams downwards. Even 
if the arbitration proceeds, it will be difficult for the Tribunal 
to find a pretext for awarding damages on account of the 
escape of the Alabama. The persistent assertions and the 
resolute diplomacy of the American Government have probably 
persuaded the majority of Englishmen that the duties of neu- 
trality were at least imperfectly discharged ; yet it is absolutely 
certain that the Government of the day intended in good faith 
to maintain perfect impartiality between the belligerents. The 
concessions which were involved in the Treaty of Washington 
were dictated by the anxiety of the Government and the nation 
to obliterate the unfriendly feelings which had their origin or 
their pretext in the conduct of England during the war. The 
American Government has since repeatedly taken credit to 
itself for obtaining an apology and a retrospective admission 
of new doctrines of international law; and, having received 
full consideration for modifying its hostile demeanour, it now 
takes advantage of the careless good faith of the English re- 
presentatives to combine vituperation, hitherto unprecedented 
in diplomacy, with a claim for a tribute equal in amomnt to 
the demands of Germany against France. 


THE TREATY OF COMMERCE. 


fa French Assembly has reached the point at which it 
becomes necessary that it should consider whether it will 
authorise the Government to put an end to the Treaty of 
Commerce with England. The Commission selected to 
report on the matter was composed of members ten of whom 
were known to be in favour of the Treaty being terminated, 
while only five were in favour of its being kept in force. 


The Report, therefore, as might have been expected, was in 
harmony with the known opinions of the majority of the 
Commission. Their views are also those of the majority of 
the Assembly; and the Assembly has shown, by decisive voteg 
against preliminary proposals to let the matter stand over for 
the present, that it will give the Government the authority 
for which it so vehemently implores. For many months 
negotiations have been going on between the English ang 
French Governments as to the Treaty, and both the Commission 
and the Assembly were very anxious to have a copy of the cor- 
respondence laid before them; but the Government declared 
that it was unusual and impolitic to publish correspondence 
belonging to negotiations still going on. Sufficient, however, 
was revealed by the Government to make it intelligible what 
has been the line adopted by the English Cabinet; and the 
course taken has been, so far as we can gather, a very proper 
one. The Treaty can be terminated by notice given a 
twelvemonth before the time of expiry; and some doubt 
existed whether this notice must be given before the 4th of 
February, the date of the Treaty. The English Government, 
willing to avoid all difficulties, has declared that it will accept 
a year’s notice at whatever date it may be given. Then, 
again, the Treaty has always been regarded as having a poli- 
tical and social bearing as weil as an economical bearing, and 
as conducing to promote good feeling and constant intercourse 
between the two nations, The English Government has stated 
that, if France chooses to terminate the Treaty, England will 
recognize this as solely caused by the financial difficulties of 
France, and not as betokening any diminution of cordiality 
towards this country. Further, the English Government, it 
may be inferred, has, without giving any distinct and embar- 
rassing pledge, allowed it to be understood that we shall 
not commence a new war of tariffs; or, in other words, that 
we shall not preclude ourselves from enjoying the imports 
from France that we want because France will not take as 
much from us as she has done. The whole basis of Free 
Trade, a basis which we may almost say no nation but Eng- 
land really comprehends, is that the way to make a nation rich 
is to get as many foreign products as it can for its consump- 
tion or use at the very lowest cost possible. It would be 
Englishmen, not Frenchmen, who would suffer most if we made 
our claret dear. Therefore the French are quite welcome to 
terminate the Treaty if they think fit, although we should 
have cause to regret that they should do so; for it would check 
the increasing intercourse between the two nations, it would 
throw France out of the rank of progressive countries, and it 
would, no doubt, inflict considerable injury on some im- 
portant branches of English trade. The effect of the new 
commercial policy of France will be, we believe, to increase 
English trade on the whole, for in the markets of the world 
the languor of Protectionist countries cannot compete with 
the energy of Free-Trade countries, and we should prob- 
ably gain most of what France lost. But still there are 
branches of English trade which would, temporarily at least, 
suffer from the abrogation of the French Treaty; and 
this would be a subject of regret, although not perhaps 
of so much regret as the spectacle of a great nation like 
France setting itself to go back from the paths of economical 
wisdom 


But even the majority of the Assembly does not like the 
notion of the Treaty being wholly terminated. It would like 
to have it recast, so that it might exist and produce its good 
effects, while it allowed France to put on exactly what tariffs 
she pleased. M. Tuters and M. Povyer-Qvertier honestly 
avow that they hate Treaties of Commerce altogether. They 
think the policy of the Emperor in concluding such treaties 
entirely wrong, and positively injurious to France. But these 
extreme opinions are shared avowedly by very few. Most of 
those who are now engaged in voting that notice shall be given 
to terminate the Treaty think, or at least adopt the language of 
those who think, that the Treaty has been very beneficial. 
They even say that Free Trade is a good thing in itself, but 
that France is in great difficulties, and must be placed ina 
position to do freely what she thinks best for herself. The 
Government itself tries to borrow this style of talking as well 
as it can, and vows that it is not from any bias towards 
the system of Protection that it thinks that the Treaty should 
be terminated. M. Turers does not, of course, for a moment 
conceal that he is as staunch a Protectionist as ever; but he 
says that he is willing to waive the abstract superiority of 
Protection, and to take his stand on the ground on which the 
majority of the Assembly resolve to stand—that the termina- 
tion of the Treaty is necessary to give France fiscal freedom. 
The Commission selected to draw up the Report was 
strongly pressed by the Free-Trade minority in its ranks to 
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insert a definite statement that the termination of the Treaty 
was not to carry with it a return to Protection. But it would 
so far as this. All it would do was to advise that the 


not 
_ Assembly should state, in adopting the proposed Bill, that it 


did so without wishing to return to the fiscal system obtaining 
in France before 1866. This means very little, and was 
meant to mean very little. The Assembly in fact is quite in 
ahaze about Protection. It is not capable of asking itself what it 
means by a modification of tariffs which shall not involve 
areturn to Protection. The Government stated that it has 
repeatedly asked the English Government whether it will 
consent to modify the Treaty instead of having it terminated ; 
and the English Government has always declared itself, and 
sill declares itself, quite willing to discuss any proposals for 
a modification of the Treaty which do not involve a return to 
Protection in France. Butthere are no moditications on which 
the French Government sets any value which do not involve 
such a return. Directly the vague term “ modification ” is 
translated into plain language, it is found to mean schemes for 
protecting certain favoured kinds of French produce. The 
recent debate on the taxation of raw materials amply showed 
this. One of the chief objects on which M. Turers had 
most set his heart was an import duty on wool, and he 
wanted this mainly because he declared that, without a dif- 
ferential duty in their favour, French wool-growers could 
not compete with the wool-growers of English colonies. If 
he had chosen for mere revenue purposes to tax French 
wool and foreign wool alike, the Treaty of Commerce 
would have interposed no obstacle. It is quite open 
to France to do this to-morrow if she pleases. But 
this would not at all have suited him. It is true it would 
have been of much more use to the French Treasury, in the 
interests of which the Whole subject of the Treaty is supposed 
to be discussed ; but it would have given no bonus to French 
wool-growers, and therefore the Government wishes the 
Treaty modified, so as to let the French wool-growers have 
their bonus; and the Assembly in its innocence pronounces 
such modifications highly desirable, and not involving any 
approach whatever to Protection. 


But the real tendency of the majority of the Assembly 
may be judged otherwise than by looking in what direction 
M. Tuiers is guiding their bewildered minds and feeble 
purposes. They have just done something all by themselves, 
and a pretty piece of work it is that they have done. They 
have passed, in the shape of a Bill for regulating maritime 
commerce, one of the most ineffectual and silly measures 
ever passed by a legislative body. It cannot come into 
more than the most limited operation for five years, as 
during that time France is bound to Austria, and 
through Austria to nations that can claim to stand on 
the same footing with her, by treaties creating reciprocal 
freedom of navigation. While the Bill was being passed 
so many exemptions were introduced that, even if it could 
operate, little revenue would be derived from it. The 
object of raising a revenue, which is supposed to be the only 
object the Assembly has in view in its discussions on the 
Budget, was avowedly left out of consideration. It was 
allowed that the Treasury would receive no benefit from the 
Bill worthy of notice; but it was said that the Bill was 
necessary to keep up the French navy. The French cannot 
build iron ships, it was urged, and they cannot build wooden 
ships so cheaply as foreigners can. What then is to become 
of the French navy if the commercial fleet, which ought to be 
its nursery, goes to decay? An officer of high rank in the 
navy pointed out that what the Bill really came to was an 
attempt at this period of the nineteenth century to get the 
carrying trade of France done by wooden sailing-ships, while 
other nations did their carrying trade by iron steamers. A 
member of the Ministry allowed that this was so, but argued 
in reply that this would be such a wonderful advantage to the 
French navy thatpatriotism bade every other consideration sink 
out of sight. While the Treaties now existing endure, it was con- 
ceded that the Bill could not do much good or harm; but the 
Government suggested that, as England was willing, if France 
wished it, to see its Treaty of Commerce of 1860 terminated, 
a successful appeal might be soon made to Austria and other 
nations to follow the example of England. It certainly sounds 
odd that France should go to Austria and ask Austria to give 
up a pecuniary benefit, not that France may be helped in its 
difficulties, but that a nursery for the French navy may be 
artificially created. ‘The experience of the United States cer- 
tainly supplies almost incontestable ground for believing that, 
if Austria agreed to terminate its treaty, and the French 
Government had its way and protected the commercial ficet 


of France as much as it wished, this nursery of the | 


navy would wither away altogether. But this only leads 
to Austria being invited to abandon an advantageous 
in order that France may effect an object with 
which Austria has nothing to do, by a system of legisla- 
tion which would produce exactly the reverse of what it was 
intended to produce. The views of the majority of the Assem- 
bly are not, however, to be judged only by the general scope 
of the Bill. One of the exemptions which it allowed is equally 
indicative. Some one pointed out that one effect of the Bill 
would be to increase the price of guano by twenty francs a 
ton. The majority was seized with instant horror. Agricul- 
turists would not like this at all, and agriculturists have to 
be considered as no other class has. The special friends of 
the peasants found themselves on the brink of putting the 
peasants on the level of other consumers of imports, and they 
recoiled at once from so terrible an abyss. They voted that 
guano should come in without paying any tax whatever. For- 
tunati nimium agricole. The peasants, and the peasants 
alone, are to be favoured in a Bill for regulating maritime 
commerce ; and yet the Assembly half believes that it does 
not wish to see the English Treaty terminated, but only 
wishes to see it modified without any return to Protection. 


THE COMING SESSION. 


HE plan of the Session, so far as the Government can 
control it, is definite and unambitious. Mr. Bruce lately 
informed a deputation that the error of bringing forward too 
many measures would not be repeated. This time Temple 
Bar will be passable, if only there is no traffic coming the 
other way. The Ballot Bill, with the improvements announced 
by Lord Hartineton, ought not to eccupy any considerable 
time. The opponents of secret voting may fairly submit to 
the majority, finding any consolation which they may require 
in the knowledge that they have given the Government an 
opportunity of modifying or completing an imperfect measure. 
It the House of Lords desires to relieve the Ministry from its 
numerous difficulties, it cannot do better than once more 
reject a Bill which it will ultimately have to pass. Mr. Guap- 
sTOxE and his colleagues would wish for nothing better than 
to rest their continuance in office on the issue whether the 
Lords are to determine the mode of electing the House of 
Commons. Mr. Drxon of the Birmingham League is also 
Mr. Dixon of the Association for Reforming the House of 
Lords, and the malcontents in general would engage in 
the struggle with the House of Lords as heartily as the 
mutineers of the Nore returned to their allegiance when 
they were hurried off to fight the battle of Camperdown. 
It is more probable that the Ballot will be practically dis- 
posed of when the Bill leaves the House of Commons; and 
the Queen’s Speech has been anticipated by the official de- 
claration that the Scotch Education Bill and the Mines 
Regulation Bill are to follow next in order. The fourth place 
must be assigned to Mr. SransFELD’s Local Government Bill, 
which will be favourably considered if its provisions are 
confined to the primary object of sanitary improvement. 
Arbitrary redistribution of taxation would produce strong op- 
position; and it may be hoped that Mr. SransreLp will abstain 
from reproducing Mr. Goscuey’s cooked statistics as a pretext 
for unjust legislation. The Mines Regulation Bill, though it 
will be introduced by the Home Secretary, also relates to a 
sanitary question. There can be but one opinion as to the 
expediency of protecting colliers from foul air and firedamp, 
and the House will have every disposition to support a well- 
considered measure. The inquiries of Committees and Com- 
missions have supplied some of the materials for legislation ; 
and the Government can command all the professional assist- 
ance which may be necessary. 


In ordinary times a Scotch Education Bill would excite but 
little interest among the majority of members. The whole- 
some tradition of leaving Scotch matters to the management 
of Scotch members has given equal satisfaction on both sides 
of the Border. No reasonable Englishman pretends to under- 
stand questions which are even remotely connected with the 
ecclesiastical concerns of the Presbyterian Church and its 
numerous schismatic offshoots. From the singular coincidence 
of diversities of opinion on Church government with unity of 
theological doctrine, it has happened that sects which are 
habitually engaged among themselves in internecine warfare 
are always ready to combine against the rest of the world. It 
may be collected from the Lorp Apvocate’s recent speech 
that the Government has, against its inclination, recognized 
the force of some alliance of the kind in preparing the 
Scotch Education Bill, Any oppression of a minority which 
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may be contemplated by the Ministers and their Scotch 
supporters would have been easily effected if the English 
and Irish members could have been induced to adopt their 
usual policy of abstention; but at present the question of 
education is in a combustible state, and an explosion com- 
mencing in any part of the United Kingdom will inevi- 
tably spread. The militant English Nonconformists have 
already announced their intention of attacking the Govern- 
ment on the Scotch Bill; and on the other side the Irish will 
eagerly join in the fray; nor can the remainder of the House 
of Commons be expected to shrink from the discussion. The 
faction which lately assembled at Manchester probably over- 


rates its strength, for it was remarkable that only half-a-dozen | 
obscure members of Parliament could be induced to take part | 


in the Conference. The narrow bigotry and the arrogant in- 
tolerance of the speakers will not have rendered their cause 
more popular; but the more turbulent Dissenting ministers 
command a certain number of votes in almost every borough ; 
and a not inconsiderable section in the House itself is 
pledged to attempt the repeal of some important parts of 
the English Education Bill. The Government is undoubt- 
edly alarmed at the threatened secession; nor can it at 
present foresee the results of the contest which will arise 
on the discussion of the Scotch Education Bill. Attempts 
will be made at the same time to extort a disclosure of 
the Ministerial policy with respect to Ireland; and it may 
happen that a casual combination of hostile parties will 
precipitate a crisis. It would be impossible to obtain a 
majority in support of any common theory of education to be 
indiscriminately applied to all parts of the kingdom. A 
more skilful tactician than Mr. GLapstone might perhaps 
contrive to play off his various adversaries against one 
another, and especially to make the North and South, like 
Austria and France, shoot in each other's mouth. The 
Dissenters and Secularists will not be well advised if they 
insist on forcing their favourite nostrum on the unwilling 
Scotch. It is not impossible that the casual struggle on a 
point of secondary importance may accelerate the impending 
disruption of the Liberal party. The adhesion of some of 
the moderate Liberals of the last general election to the 
Conservative candidate in the Northern Division of the West 
Riding is significant of a coming change; but cautious politi- 
cians would deprecate the separate organization of an extreme 
party with Mr. Guapstone for its probable leader. 


It is unfortunate that the first debates of the Session can 
scarcely fail to damage Mr. Guapstone and one of his prin- 
cipal colleagues. On no question has there been greater 
unanimity of judgment than on the impropriety of the judicial 
appointment which has been so fully discussed. Mr. Guap- 
stone has further gone out of his way to advertise his con- 
tempt for Acts of Parliament by his wanton disregard of 
recent legislation in his disposal of the living of Ewelme. 
It was expressly provided that the benefice should be held 
by a Master of Arts of Oxford; and Mr. GLapstonr, who 
would probably otherwise have given the preferment, 
according to his usual practice, to a member of his own 
election Committee, capriciously selected a Cambridge 
graduate who had merely gone through the form of being 
admitted ad eundem at Oxford. The object was perhaps 
rather to enjoy the intellectual gratification of a quibble 
than to evade the law; but when such eccentric tastes are 
repeatedly indulged, Parliament cannot be expected to approve 
of a virtual illegality merely on the ground of its sophistical 
ingenuity. The question is nevertheless one on which a 
vote may be justifiably given on party grounds; and it would 
be better to elicit a general condemnation of the appointment 
than to force adivision. In the House of Lords it is thought that 
personal respect and regard for the Lorp CHanceLtor will 
prevent the adoption of a hostile vote; but the over-zealous 
admirers who defend his occasional abuse of patronage on 
the ground of his superhuman virtue are not the most judi- 
cious of advocates. All the world admits that the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR is a good man, but he would be none the worse 
if he were to make good appointments of County Court 
Judges. Cynical suggestions that conscious virtue is some- 
times unscrupulous ought not to be too literally construed. 


It is at present impossible to determine whether the Minis- 
ters will be compelled to defend their conduct in a far graver 
matter. The uneasiness which has been caused by the 
American indictment against the English nation will unavoid- 
ably be expressed in the form of anxious and urgent inquiries. 
The Ministers might indeed contend that their conduct 
in concluding the Treaty of Washington was virtually 
approved by Parliament, because it was never discussed 
or criticized ; but the Executive Government is properly 


held responsiblé for its own miscarriages, even though the 
House of Commons or the country may have shared itg 
errors of judgment. With blameable carelessness, politi. 
cians of all parties looked only to the assumed fact of 
a reconciliation with America, instead of examini 
the terms of the Treaty to discover the loopholes which were 
left for the sharp practice of a litigious adversary. The dig. 
regard of the wholesome rule of employing in confidential] 
transactions only the partisans of the Government was not 
sufficiently noted at the time. If Sir Srarrorp Norrucorg 
had not been invited to take part in the Commission, or if he 
had refused the appointment, the regular Opposition would 
perhaps have exercised its proper function of watching and 
criticizing the Ministerial negotiations. Mr. Disra£.t, having 
formally assented to the acceptance of the office by his colleague, 
became indirectly a party to the Treaty; and Mr. Guapsrone, 
though it is but fair to acquit him of any selfish purpose in 
the arrangement, finds himself relieved from the necessity of 
defending the Commission in the House of Commons. When 
the question is raised, any demand for reserve or postpone- 
ment which may be preferred by the Ministers must in 
common prudence, and in accordance with Parliamentary 
custom, be conceded; but it is not impossible that the 
Government itself may wish to be strengthened in resistance 
to extravagant pretensions by an expression of Parliamentary 
opinion. One of the minor consequences of the threateni 
attitude of the American Government will be the difficulty or 
| impossibility of adjusting the Budget. The great prosperity 
of the past year may fail to produce any fiscal relief, if it 
becomes necessary either to pay a heavy fine for peace or 
| to prepare resistance to insufferable aggression. Mr. Bruce 
| may repair past miscarriages by the easy process of leaving 
_ the publicans alone; but Mr. Lowe may probably have been 
| anxious to retrieve the exceptional discredit of last year's 
| financial arrangements. Mr. Goscuen will perhaps under- 
| take to correct the administrative anarchy which has been dis- 
| closed by the Megera Commission. On the whole, the 
| prospects of the Ministers are not remarkably cheerful, but 
| Some of the obstacles which apparently await them may 
possibly dissolve as the Session advances, 


FRANCE. 

HE forced reconciliation between M. Turers and the 
Assembly has had the effect which forced reconciliations 
usually have. The Assembly feels even less love for the 
PresiDENT than before, and the PresipeNT shows no disposi- 
tion to treat the Assembly with greater consideration. If 
M. Tuiers had wished to make his peace with the Chamber, 
there was an obvious means of doing so open to him. He 
might have hinted to M. Povyer-Quertier that the proper 
course for a Finance Minister whose Budget has been rejected 
is to retire from office. It is true that M. Pourer-Quertier’s 
plans were really the plans of M. Tuters, but here was an 
opportunity of making a show of deference to the majority, 
by assuming for the moment that constitutional impersonality 
to which they are anxious to see the Presipent reduced, 
Without abandoning the essentials of his scheme of taxation, 
M. Tuters might have made it less offensive by committing 
the further exposition of it to a Minister who was understood 
to accept it from financial necessity rather than from choice. 
The resolution adopted by the Assembly to try every other 
means of raising money before resorting to a tax on raw mate 
rials gave just the opening which such a Minister might have 
turned to account. He must be a very poor financier who 
cannot convince a Committee that this or that proposal is in- 
admissible when he has himself to supply it with the means 
of forming a judgment. M. Turers’s view of his own posi- 
tion seems to resemble that of a lion-tamer who thinks it 
prudent to rule his beasts by fear, even when to all appear- 
ance he could make them do what he wishes by coaxing. 
What the wire whip and the heated irons are to the one, M. 

Povyer-QuERTIER is to the other. 

There are signs, however, that the submission of the 
Assembly is not without its limits. There has been some 
serious talk among the majority of appointing a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Republic, and overtures have even been made to 
Marshal MacManon in order to ascertain whether he will 
accept the post. The wish to give the proposed second place 
in the State to a soldier is sufficiently significant of the pur- 
pose with which the new office would be created. The 
Assembly is very much afraid of letting M. Turers go, but its 
alarm has nothing in common with any real desire to retain 
him. It dislikes him because, in spite of many faults of 
character, he is at bottom a Parliamentary statesman. He 
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ill bring a great deal of illegitimate pressure to bear on the 
pi of the but he wishes, notwithstanding, 
to rule through them, not without them. In the eyes ofa 
part, at all events, of the majority this desire seems 
altogether out of place. For more than twenty years they 
have been disused to Parliamentary government, and even 
before that time the traditions with which Parliamentary 

vernment is associated are for the most traditions of 
weakness. The deputies of the Right do not trouble them- 
selves about political philosophy, or the injury which a 
nation sustains from the loss of the habits and instincts which 
only self-government can give. But they do care about 
being protected against revolution by some one stronger than 
themselves. They have no special love probably of military 
despotism, and for this reason, among others, they were glad 
when the work which had heretofore been done by the 
NapoLeons was taken in hand by a civilian. But M. Turers 
has an unfortunate preference for Republican forms, and his 
reactionary tendencies take for the most part a financial 
direction. It is true he maintains the state of siege here and 
there, but he does it as though it were only an excep- 
tional expedient to be resorted to in extreme cases. He 
does not deny that he wishes to see the Assembly 
back in Paris, which to many of the Deputies seems 
a desire almost murderous in its malignity. These and 
similar faults have pretty well disgusted them with M. 
Turers, and yet so long as he is without any recognized 
lieutenant it 1s impossible to send him about his business. 
M. Tuers has told a deputation that, in the event of his 
resigning, his patriotism will ensure his continuance in 
office until such time as his successor is appointed, or that, 
supposing him to be unable to do this, the supreme executive 
muthority will be worthily exercised by M. Grivy. But this 
picture of a future which they are more than half inclined to 
tum into a present has no charms for the Right. It is one 
thing to elect a soldier to reign over them, and another to pro- 
vide for his exercising temporary powers by a devolution of 
authority which has been arranged for beforehand. The 
former might be impracticable without a revolution, the 
latter would give rise to no excitement, and if it had been 
acquiesced in during M. Turers’s term of office could hardly be 
repudiated after his retirement. The thought of having M. 
Grévy for a protector is even more distasteful to them than the 
thought of retaining M. Turers. M. Grivy’s Republicanism 
isof a more decided hue than the Presipent’s, and his cha- 
racter, as displayed in the chair of the Assembly, is certainly 
not less resolute. The appointment of a Vice-President would 
give them precisely the opportunity they are seeking. They 
could put a creature of their own into the post, and thus 
make the retirement of M. Tuiers a positive gain to the 
Monarchical cause, instead of, as now, the signal for an out- 
break of anarchy. It is one of the few bits of good fortune 
that have fallen to the share of France of late years that 
Marshal MacManon seems to be superior to personal 
ambition. He is in a position which might well tempt 
4 man to play the part of a Monk or a Bonaparte. If 
he would consent to be the first Vice-President, the post 
would probably be at once created for his occupation. 
But Marshal MacManon steadily refuses to take any part in 
politics, and though something has been said about appointing 
another General, there is no certainty that any one except the 
Commander-in-Chief will possess that influence over the 
army which would constitute the best weapon at the Vice- 
President’s disposal. For the most part when a nation or a 
party wish to-sell themselves into slavery they have no 
diiculty in finding a purchaser. Marshal MacMauon’s de- 
termination not to make a tool of the majority, even when 
the majority ask to be made a tool of, will probably be fatal 
to the scheme. 

The fresh manifesto from the Count of Cuamporp makes it 
additionally difficult to obtain a Monarchical Government, 
except by something in the nature of a coup d'état. 
Orleanists of the school of M. Guizor may admit the hopeless- 
hess of a fusion between the older and younger branches, and 
acquiesce in the conclusion that there is no Government pes- 
sible but a Republic. There are other Orleanists, however, 
who have become so, not from political conviction, but simply 
‘tom a belief that in no other way are they so likely to secure 
« Government which will keep down Communism, Socialism, 
«nd every other heresy which makes light of the sacred insti- 
‘ution of property. ‘To the accomplishment of these hopes a 
‘usion seems indispensable. The French Conservatives are a 
sttong party numerically, but they are greatly divided on the 
question what form their Conservatism shall take. While 
‘te Empire lived and prospered they were willing for 
‘he Most part to give it a general support. But now 


that the Empire is gone they have no similar agreement 
as to what shall be put in its place. Legitimist, Orleanist, 
Imperialist Restorations have each their advocates, and there 
are times when the mutual hatred of the three parties almost 
overpowers their common hatred of the Republicans. Still a 
union between any two of them would render the cause of 
the third hopeless, and would thus in all probability win over 
the majority of its adherents. Such a solution is impossible, 
except between the Legitimists and the Orleanists; between 
them it might be possible if it were not for the Count of 
Cuamsorp. So long as he will neither abdicate in favour 
of the Count of Paris nor consent to a Legitimist restoration 
conducted on Orleanist principles, there seems but a small 
chance that either of them will be King of France. . The 
history of the Monarchy of July shows that the only 
hope for Royalty lies in the perfect accord of its 
natural supporters. Legitimists and Orleanists working 
together might possibly build up a throne sfrong enough to 
hold its own against the Republic. The announcement that 
the Count of Cuamzorp will not desert his subjects, coupled 
with his refusal to become the legitimate King of a Revolution, 
has again scattered all these expectations. The next Sovereign 
of France may be legitimate or illegitimate as regards his re- 
lationship to Cuartes X., but unless the French people are 
suddenly converted to a belief in divine right, he must be 
equally the King of a Revolution. 


THE DISSENTERS AND THE EDUCATION ACT. 


HE Nonconformist Conference has transferred the con- 
troversies arising out of the Education Act from the 
sphere of amendment to that of absolute repeal. It is not 
meant, of course, that, if the Dissenters carry their point, no 
part of the existing Act will be reproduced in its successor. 
There are some features which are necessarily common to all 
legislation on the subject, and which would be equally included 


in an Education Bill whether the draughtsman were Mr. Dixon | 


or Archdeacon Denison. But though many of the details 
might remain after the programme of the Education League 
had been adopted as the basis of legislation, the principles 
of the Act would have undergone a decisive revolu- 
tion. The object of the educational policy with which Mr. 
Forster’s name was identified was, first, to clear the -Deno- 
minational system of everything that can operate as 
a practical grievance to Dissenters; secondly, to make 
the fullest possible use of the Denominational system thus 
modified in the promotion of primary education ; and, thirdly, 
to provide a machinery by which the defects incident to any 
voluntary system may be corrected and supplied. This in 
brief is the aim of the Education Act of 1870. It is cpen to 
any one to say that this aim is a mischievous one, and that 
the Act must give place to one designed to answer a totally 
different purpose. But it is not open to any one to say with 
candour that the introduction of changes having for their 
object the exclusion of the Denominational system from all 
recognized share in the work of ag eg Bit ees is merely 
such an amendment of the Act as the Government may fairly 
concede by way of compromise. Unless Denominationalism 
and Secularism are identical, there is a radical difference be- 
tween the Education Act as it stands and the Education Act 


as the League and the Nonconformist Conference wish to see it. 


What the Government is really asked to do is to make a clean 
sweep of the educational legislation of 1870, and to take up 
the question afresh with a determination to settle it finally in 
the exclusive interest of one of the parties in the controversy. 
Such a measure as that suggested by the Education League 
and the Nonconformist Conference is in no sense a develop- 
ment or an adaptation of the existing Act. It is a measure 
founded on a different principle, conceived in a different spirit, 
and aiming at a different result. Pies 


It will be quite reasonable to refuse to entertain this de 
on the ground that the question is for the present outside the 
range of legitimate discussion. The arguments now advanced 
by the Secularists were all fully considered during the progress 
of the Education Bill through the House of Commons. The 
purport and object of the Bill was as well understood then as 
it isnow. It was urged as a reason for rejecting it that it 
would do the very thing for doing which Parliament is now 
asked to repeal it. Is there any reason to think that the opinion 
of the-country has undergone such a change as to make it 
expedient that the case should be re-heard? We know 
of none. It is true that the Secularist party has since 
been reinforced by the unsectarian party. But it by no 
means follows that the strength of the coalition is to 
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be estimated by a sum in simple addition. The un- 
sectarian party comprised a large number of ms who were 
genuinely anxious that religion should be taught, and who 
believed that it was possible to teach it without going beyond 
the ground occupied in common by every denomination of 
Christians. As a basis of national education this system would 
have been theoretically imperfect, since it would have taken 
no account of Jews or Unitarians; but as neither of these 
bodies is in a position to make any heavy demands upon the 
State in the matter of elementary schools, it might have served 
the purpose if the English people had included neither Roman 
Catholics nor High Churchmen. The presence of these two 
forms of belief was fatal to the unsectarian theory, and has led 
more than anything else to its abandonment by the very 
men who formerly constituted themselves its prophets. 
But though unsectarianism has away as a formal 
organization, the particular form of religious sentiment on 
which it was founded may not have passed away with it; and, 
so far as it remains, it may lead unsectarians to prefer 
Denominationalism to Secularism, provided that the De- 
nominational spirit can be subjected to sufficient restrictions. 
No one has attempted to show that, in this last respect, the 
Education Act is a failure ; andif it had been in the power of 
the Nonconformist Conference to adduce evidence on this 
point, it may be taken as absolutely certain that they would 
not have let the opportunity slip. There is great room for doubt, 
therefore, whether the moderate unsectarians will not now be 
inclined to make common cause with the moderate Denomi- 
nationalists. In that case there can be no such revolution in 
public opinion as to necessitate that the Education question 
should be reopened within eighteen months after a settlement 
which was intended to dispose of it for years to come. 

This, in all probability, will be the line adopted by the 
Government. ‘They may declare themselves willing to intro- 
duce any modifications and additions of detail which ex- 
perience has shown to be desirable, while announcing their 
intention to stand by the main lines on which the Act was 
framed. Since the close of the Conference two subordinate 
members of the Administration have stated their views on 
this question, and the tenor of both their speeches points to 
this conclusion. Mr. Knatcusuti-Hvuaessen looks at the 
matter as an avowed Churchman. Mr. WintTerpoTHam 
approaches it as an ardent Dissenter. The one thinks the 
settlement arrived at in 1870 ought to be retained for its own 
sake ; the other thinks the country would be well rid of it. 
But both agree that it must be retained. Mr. WINTERBOTHAM 
does not profess to have become a convert, since taking office, 
to the merits of the measure which he opposed as an in- 
dependent member. On the contrary, he declares that the 
opinions he expressed in 1870 are the opinions he holds in 
1872. His objections to the Denominational system are un- 
altered; he still deplores the decision with regard to it to 
which the Government came. But he urges the Nonconformists 
to bear in mind that to prevent an Act being passed 
is one thing, and to repeal an Act after it is passed 
is another. In the former task, had the Dissenters listened to 
him, they would, he thinks, have succeeded. In the latter, his 
“ deliberate judgment ” is that they must fail. It is natural 
that Mr. Wintersotuam should believe that if in 1870 his 
efforts had been seconded by all who have since come round 
to his views, they would not have been so barren of results. 
It is not easy to see, however, how the victory which Mr. 
WintersoruaM looks back to as within the reach of a united 
Nonconformist opposition could have been gained. It requires 
but little knowledge of Mr. Forster to feel sure that no 
amount of pressure on the part of the Secularists would have 
induced him materially to alter the Bill; and unless the 
Government had been deserted by the whole body of its sup- 
porters, it would still have triumphed by the aid of Conserva- 
tive votes. But it is quite certain that it would not have been 
deserted by all, or nearly all, its supporters. Mr. KnaTcuBu.i~ 
Hvcessen is a sufficiently good Liberal, but he tells his consti- 
tuents plainly that though, to avoid a schism inthe Liberal party, 
he would go great lengths in yielding points of detail, he will 
not give up Denominational education. “ Party,” he says, 
“ is after all a combination of men to carry on the government 
“ of the country on certain principles; and if agreement upon 
“ principles ceases to exist, there is no legitimate or honour- 
“able tie by which a party can be held together.” The 
Nonconformists at Manchester seemed to suppose that it was 
only by their secession that the Liberal could be broken 
up. They forget that it is at least equally possible that it 
should be broken up by the secession of the opposite wing of 
the party. The action of certain Liberals in the North-West 


may, in the opinion of Radical members, have no claim 
to be called a Liberal, he has been a unit in the Minis. 
terial majority, and his defection counts in a division 
as much as that of anybody else. Mr. Kwnatcusm- 
Hvucessen is quite right in assuming that, if the olq 
distinction between Liberal and Conservative is done awa 
with, and a new division into Church and anti-Church 
put in its place, there will be a considerable redistribution of 
party strength. There isa third element in the calculation 
which Mr. WrytersoTHam does not take into account jn 
his estimate of what might have happened if the Dis. 
senters had known their own minds as clearly two years 

as they seem to do now. It is one of their chief complaints 
against the Education Act that in many parishes it leaves 
the education of the people to be carried out by voluntary 
agency. Is it not possible that, if it had been proposed to 
supersede this voluntary agency by schools provided by School 
Boards, and maintained out of school rates, the rate. 
payers would have had a word to say on the ques- 
tion? There are so many things which can only be 
paid for by taxation that it would hardly have been 
prudent to resort to this mode of raising money to meet ex- 
penses which are at present borne, and borne cheerfully, by 
private persons. The question of rating was not raised, at 
least to any serious purpose, in the debates on the Education 
Bill. But if there had been any question between accepting 
the Ministerial Bill and superseding it by one which should 
throw on the ratepayers of England the whole burden now 
sustained by the subscribers to voluntary schools, a good many 
Liberal members might have found that their re-election abso- 
lutely depended on their being true to the Government mea- 
sure. <A sense of the value of education must be far more 
generally diffused than it is at present before there will bea 
universal willingness to pay the price of education. 


MR. CHILDERS AND THE ADMIRALTY. 


M* CHILDERS has had, as a witness before the Megara 

Commission, an opportunity which must have been 
very welcome to him of explaining and justifying the reforms 
he initiated when he was First Lord of the Admiralty. He 
could throw little or no light on the loss of the Mege@ra, but the 
whole question of navy administration had come before the 
Commission, and on this question he was competent and eager 
to speak. He first gave an account of the system of adminis 
tration which he found existing when he took office, and no one 
can doubt that he succeeded perfectly in showing that this 
system was a very bad system. He may have been right or 
wrong in deciding that the Admiralty shall not be governed by 
a Board, but the form of government by a Board which he found 
in existence was thoroughly bad. If an Admiralty Board is tobe 
praised, or pronounced desirable or necessary, it must be some 
imaginary, possible, and future Board, and not such a Board 
as Mr. Cuitpers displaced. The Board did not in the least 
produce unity of action, or good administration, or practical 
economy, or superintendence of subordinates, or intercommu- 
nication of knowledge between departments. If letters are 
lost now, and reports are sent in to be forgotten even by their 
authors, much worse was the case before the Campers period. 
Instructions to dockyards, for example, were sent sometimes 
by the Board, sometimes by the Controller acting under the 
Board, and sometimes by the Controller without his con- 
sulting the Board at all. At the dockyards there was 
no one who could be called the manager of the work 
of the yard. In the Controller’s Office there was a most 
extraordinary division. Business relating to the construc- 
tion of a ship was transacted in Whitehall, and business 
as to the engines of the same ship was transacted in 
New Street, and the two offices kept corresponding with 
each other as if they were independent bodies. ‘The then 
Secretary was very unlike the present Secretary; for 
he thought his system perfect; but Mr. Carcpers could not 
quite agree with him, for there was no registration of letters 
inwards, and there was a very cumbrous system of copying, 
as copying-machines were unknown at Whitehall, and no use 
was made of the printing-press. Still less was there any 
control over the expenditure of the navy; and with 
regard to this point Mr. Cuiupers related facts some- 
what personal to himself, which furnished a curious 
illustration of how very far it is a matter of accident 
whether reforms of the most obvious value are practically, 
made under the English system of government. In 1864 Mr.’ 
Cuitpers was Junior Lord, and he then pointed out to his 


Riding is an example of this danger,and though Mr. Ackioxn ; chief, the Duke of Somerset, that each of the great spending 
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ents of the navy was placed under the superintendence 
of a naval officer of high rank, without any direct check on 
the part of the civilian authority. The Duke was struck 
with the truth of this statement, and asked Mr. CuILpErs to 
take the post of Financial Lord, in which capacity he was to 
have a check over all the spending departments. Mr. CuiL- 
pers accepted the offer, but before he completed his arrange- 
ments he received promotion, left the Admiralty, and became 
Financial Secretary. Whathappened? From that day to the 
time when he was made First Lord no attempt had been made 
by the Duke of Somerser or any one else to appoint a Finan- 
cial Lord at all, or to provide any machinery by which there 
should be a check on the expenditure. 

Mr. Cuitpers has been much attacked and abused, and it 
is not to be supposed that he could have shown himself so 
quick and eager a reformer without making some mistakes 
which laid bim open, not only to captious, but to calm and 
impartial, criticism. But it ought never to be forgotten 
that, when he came into power, he found three great in- 
contestable evils in the administration of the navy, two of 
which he cured, and the third of which he at least set him- 
self to cure with great boldness and activity. In the first 
place, the business of the Admiralty was conducted in build- 
ings widely apart from each other, so that a great waste 
of time, and of money for unnecessary clerks, was caused ; 
and not only the departments did not know what each 
other did, but different branches of the same department 
treated each other as if one had been placed in London and 
another in Edinburgh. Mr. Cuitpers swept away this 
nuisance altogether, and got the whole administration under 
the same roof at Whitehall. Secondly, there was no control 
on behalf of the taxpayers over the expenditure of the 
navy, although Mr. Cumpers had shown nearly five years 
before, to the satisfaction of the responsible head of the Admi- 
ralty, that such a control was absolutely necessary to prevent 
a waste of public money. Mr. CHILDERS swept away 
this abuse also. He appointed a Financial Lord, and gave 
him such power as has resulted, in Mr. CuILpers’s opinion, 
in making the control of this official over the expendi- 
ture effectual. Lastly, he found that no one knew whose 
business it was to do anything, that there was an inces- 
sant collision of authority, and that a great amount of neces- 
sary business was never done at all. This was an abuse far 
more difficult to deal with, for it was on a far larger scale, and 
it was deeply rooted in the whole traditions of the office, and 
in the habits of every official he had to employ. But he set 
to work vigorously, made some sweeping changes, good or 
bad, and would perhaps have succeeded in setting up a new 
system of a useful and practical kind, when unfortunately his 
health broke down after he had been two years in office; and 
apparently since Christmas 1870 everything has remained at 
the Admiralty as it was then, and all has been in the exact 
state of confusion, transfusion, new activity, old obstruction, 
and general chaos in which it was at the moment when Mr. 
Campers was arrested in his labours by illness. 

Mr. CuILpERs was not satisfied with defending the changes 
he’had made in the administration of the navy, but justified 
himself against other charges that had been made against him. 
More particularly he was anxious to establish that he had 
never been on the side of false economy, and that he had 
been very active in selling ships. He had, as he stated, been 
in favour of building ships of a larger and more expensive 
class than had been recommended to him. He first got 
an Act of Parliament passed repealing a cumbrous and 
obsolete statute, by which the sale of ships had been ob- 
structed; and then he sold no less than sixty-nine ships. 
Itisdue to him that the defence he made on these heads 
should be stated, but it is only with his reforms in ad- 
ministration that we are now concerned. The root of all the 
mischief that pervaded the administration, such as he found 
it, lay, in his opinion, in the existence of a Board, which 
wasted an infinity of time and destroyed responsibility 
by dividing it. He accordingly broke up the Board for all 
practical purposes, although he still retained it for two special 
objects—for the promulgation of general rules and orders, and 
for the punishmentof graveoffences. Hesubstituted asystem by 
which heads of departments should each preside over their 
own sphere, and be responsible only to him. The main good 
of a Board, that of an interchange of information between 
administrators, he considered he sufficiently secured by 
having all the minutes of proceedings in each department 
printed daily, and copies given to the heads of all depart- 
ments. When a matter came before him which concerned 
the head of more than one department, he called all whom it 
Concerned into consultation with him. When there was a 


difference of opinion between the head of a department 
and a subordinate in that department, he heard what both 
had to say and made up his mind which was right. He 
limited as much as possible the number of branches into 
which the departments were subdivided, and brought 
each branch as much as possible under the control of 
the head of the department. He placed the dockyards 
under the administration of a civil manager, and tried to 
make the civil manager responsible for everything in the dock- 
yard to which he was attached. He endeavoured to free the 
professional officers in the dockyards from the duty of filling 
up useless forms and making useless returns, which previously 
had absorbed a great portion of their time. He made some 
faint approach to a reform of the Secretariat, and to intro- 
ducing order and method in the receipt, despatch, and regis- 
tration of correspondence; and he appointed a Committee 
to report on the changes that would be desirable to effect 
this object. But before he could make any real progress in 
this direction his health broke down, and his whole scheme 
was only just beginning to be established when he had to 
retire from office. He is obliged to own that he could not 
get on so fast or so well as he could have wished. He 
could not put new wine into old bottles. The officials, 
and especially the minor officials, with whom he had 
to work, did not understand what he was at, and the 
silent obstruction of discontented, apprehensive, and irritated 
minor officials is an enormous obstacle in the way of ardent 
Ministerial reformers. He was obliged to allow a latitude to 
those under him which was practically inconsistent with the 
efficiency of his system. He was asked, for example, by the 
Commissioners whether he could account for the Megara 
being placed in 1870 in the First Reserve instead of the 
Fourth. He answered that, in his opinion, the real reason 
was, although the officials who gave the order may not now 
be alive to the fact, that they were influenced by what was 
happening at the time. The war between France and Ger- 
many had then recently broken out, and it was not certain 
but that England might be dragged into it and want every 
ship she had got. Application had also been made to take a 
party of astronomers in a Government vessel to see an eclipse, 
and the Admiralty was anxious to oblige these men of science if 
it could. In their eagerness to have ships ready under these cir- 
cumstances, Captain Luarp and his colleagues put the Megara 
into the First Reserve, never thinking or heeding whether she was 
really fit to go tosea. This may be the true explanation or not, 
but at any rate it is Mr. CuiLpers’s explanation, and it shows 
in what a very incomplete shape his new system had been 
worked out, if indeed it does not point to a defect in this 
system itself. Here were certain officials, in the lightness of 
their hearts and under the pressure of excitement, stating that 
a ship was ready to go to sea, as to the readiness of which 
they knew nothing; and the only check on them was the 
control of a political civilian who might be in office one day 
and out of it the next. Scarcely anything that Mr. Capers 
underto::k to reform was worse than the possibility of such a 
thing h: ppening as in this case did happen, according to his 
own vicws of what is probable, under his own administration, 
and after he had been nearly two years in office. 

It is perhaps unfair to pronounce any opinion as to what 
the value of Mr. CurLpers’s work of reform would have been 
had it been in his power to complete what he began. So 
undoubted are the mischiefs with which he did away, and so 
energetic and bold was his method of reform, that he must 
always be remembered as a star in the not very shining order 
of navy administrators. But, after all that has been said in 
his favour has been said, there were, no doubt, weak points 
in the system he introduced. In the first place, it appears to 
be a system which, in the usual course of Parliamentary 
changes of the First Lord of the Admiralty, can scarcely be 
expected to be continued. It is now nearly a year since Mr. 
GoscHen replaced Mr. and yet neither Mr. 
CHILDERS nor any one else speaks as if there had been 
any First Lord of the Admiralty to carry on Mr. Cum- 
DERS’s reforms since he himself ceased to be able to guide 
them. What Mr. Cuipers left undone is undone still. 
Where he stopped, there everything has stopped since he left. 
This may not be at all the fault of his successor. Mr. 
GoscuEN knew nothing whatever about the navy a year ago, 
and it is something if in a year’s time he has learnt to under- 
stand how far Mr. Curtpers had got, without himself trying 
to go further. It is a great risk in any scheme of reform if 
its author completely overlooks the fact that, after he has 
pulled everything down, and before he has begun to build 
more than a very little up again, his place may, in the curious 
shiftings of Parliamentary government, be any day filled by a 
B2 
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stranger who cannot comprehend in the least what he 
was doing. In the next place, although a Board as admi- 
nistering the navy may have been a bad thing, there is con- 
siderable doubt whether Mr. Cuitpers was right in placing 
the fortunes of every officer of the navy at the discretion of a 
single official. He chose the best man he could find; and 
probably, if there was to be one man in such a position, no 
better choice could have been made than Sir Sypney Dacres. 
But Sir Sypney Dacres himself candidly told the Megara 
Commissioners that he thought that the feeling of the pro- 
fession was that it would rather not be at the mercy of one 
man, and that it preferred a Board—that is, more than one 

n—to the government of Sir Sypney Dacres. But the 
real blot of Mr. Cuitpers’s scheme is, we think, a more serious 
one. He totally omitted to provide for the existence in the 
office of any high permanent official knowing the history of 
the office, able to connect the threads of departmental 
business, and exercising a general superintendence over 
the whole system of administration. It was not only 
that he forgot that he himself was mortal and liable 
to the afflictions of mortality, but he could not see 
that, to meet the evils of the constant shiftings caused by 
Parliamentary government, there must be in every department 
of State a man of experience and authority, who, if he is the 
servant, is still more the guide of each successive Parlia- 
mentary chief. Mr. Cuitpers found an official in the system 
of navy administration whom he might have made to fulfil 
such a purpose, but it never seems to have occurred to him 
that the Permanent Secretary either was, or ought to be, any- 
thing more than a clerk of superior intelligence and amiability. 
If Mr. Lusuineton took a humble view of his duties, he had 
certainly learnt the lesson of humility from his late master. 
The Permanent Secretary may or may not have been the 
official who ought to have been made to occupy the post; but 
the success and solidity of Mr. Cuttpers’s whole plan of 
reform would have: been, we think, far greater if he had 
realized that there was such a post to be occupied, and if he 
had secured the services of some one who might have kept 
things in the right groove, whatever Minister or Government 
might be in office. 


LANCASHIRE CONSERVATIVES AND BIRMINGHAM 
RADICALS. 


os meetings held in the early part of the present week 
may claim the credit of having between them exhausted 
the political commonplaces of the day. At Manchester the 
“Lancashire Union of Conservative and Constitutional 
“ Associations” assembled “ to denounce the policy of the 
“ present Government, and to declare the unswerving loyalty 
* of Lancashire to the QuEEN and Constitution.” The Town 
Hall of Birmingham at the same time listened to speeches 
from Mr. Dixon, Mr. Muntz, and several of their more ardent 
local supporters. If the Government is afraid of hard words, 
its members may perhaps have been alarmed at the strong 
language which was applied to its proceedings both by Con- 
servatives and Liberals; but it must be a consoling reflection 
that, to satisfy either class of assailants, Mr. GLapstone must 
necessarily provide the other with additional materials for 
invective. The working-men who nominally support the 
Conservative Associations of Lancashire judiciously left the 
greater part of the speaking to the members of Parliament 
who attended their gathering. Mr. Atcernon Ecerton 
ventured on the modest prophecy that within a few years there 
would be a Conservative Government, with Mr. Disrakxi at 
its head. Mr. GLapsTonE would perhaps not object to com- 
pound for a few years of office, and Mr. Disrarti can 
scarcely afford to wait so long. A more sanguine opponent of 
the present Ministry might without rashness anticipate a tem- 
porary triumph at an earlier date; but Mr. Eaerton probably 
thinks, with many prudent politicians, that the Opposition will 
do more good by checking the Government than by driving it 
from office. The Liberal majority, though it is partially 
disorganized, is thus far not seriously impaired. The mal- 
contents may possibly indulge their feelings of resentment by 
placing the Government in a minority on some incidental 
question ; but Mr. Disrazxi and his allies, if they profited by 
the opportunity to form a Ministry, would immediately find 
themselves confronted by a compact mass of reconciled 
Liberals. The next general election will show whether the 
reaction which has undoubtedly commenced will counteract 
the inevitable tendency of the Ballot. In the Northern Divi- 
sion of the West Riding several moderate Liberals have 
detached themselves from their party, and joined the Con- 
servative ranks; but it is not yet known whether they ‘will 


be ‘followed by any considerable proportion of the constj. 
tuency. The experiment of a coalition would have been more 
advantageously tried if Mr. Riptey or Colonel Akrorp had 
started as Liberal candidates with the support of the Conser. 
vative party. ‘The general distrust of Mr. GLADsTONE has not 
yet assumed the form of confidence in Mr. Disraett. 


The Conservatives of Lancashire and the Radicals of Bir- 
mingham, by an undesigned coincidence, used nearly similar 
language in discussing the character of Mr. Lowe. One of 
the few working-class speakers at Manchester asserted that, if 
the CHanceLLor of the Excnequer had carried his original 
Budget, he would “ have sent to a premature grave lots of the 
“ unfortunate matchmakers.” ‘It was not until a terrible 
“row took place in the House of Commons that Mr. Lows 
“went back and altered his Budget. If he had been apn 
“ honourable statesman, what would his course have been? 
“ He would either have stood or fallen by his Budget.” Per- 
haps Mr. Lowe may be excused for not insisting on a point 
of honour which would have caused the death of “ lots of 
“ unfortunate matchmakers.” A zealous Birmingham Liberal 
includes in a denunciation of the same character of another 
malignant conspirator among the present Ministers. “ The 
“ match tax was just what might have been expected from 
“such a man as Rosert Lowe, and that abomination, the 
“ Trade Association and Criminal Law Act, from the hard- 
“ hearted Bruce.” It was candidly admitted that Mr. Guap- 
STONE is a “ first-class workman,’ but he was warned that 
unless he found better men to work with him than 
the hard-hearted Bruce and the hard-headed Lowe he 
would lose his place. Another speaker indulged in a 
philosophical analysis of the causes of Mr. Lowe’s delin- 
quencies. ‘‘ He was so lost in learning that he seemed 
“ insensible to the difference between right and wrong.” The 
orator thought it a great mistake to believe that a man was 
fitted to be a statesman because he was a scholar. “ There 
“ were men who knew a great deal about what were called 
“ the classics and other abominations, about times past and 
“ dead men and dead languages, and seemed unconscious of 
“ the doings and the wants of the world in which they lived.” 
No more interesting illustration of the continuity of English 
life and history can be furnished than the use, after an interval 
of centuries, of the same words by persons in the same stage of 
culture to express the same characteristic sentiments. As Mr. 
Lowe is accused of familiarity with “the classics and other 
“‘ abominations,” Lord Say was beheaded by Jack Cape, not 
only because he had caused printing to be used, and, contrary 
to the King, his crown and dignity, had built a paper mill, 
but more especially on the charge that he had “ men about 
“him that usually talk of a noun and a verb, and such 
“ abominable words as no Christian ear can endure to hear.” 
There is too much reason to fear that Mr. Lowe has in his 
time consorted with men who use these abominable words. 
There is also much reason to fear that Mr. GLapstoneE himself 
will not be able or willing to divest himself of his knowledge 
of the Iliad and “ other abominations.” The Birmingham 
brawlers probably fancy that they are themselves anxious to 
promote education; but they cherish a characteristic jealousy 
of its results. Resolutions were passed at Birmingham for the 
extension of the suffrage, the redistribution of seats, and the 
abolition of the minority clause. The more complete supre- 
macy of those who are free from the abomination of knowledge 
is not perhaps the most urgent want of England in the pre- 
sent day. 


Mr. Dixon and Mr. Munzz, both of them men of ability and 
of independent judgment, may perhaps have been slightly 
ashamed of the simple utterances of their humbler partisans. 
Mr. Dixon had the courage to express his dissent from the 
scheme of a Permissive Bill; and it is not a little remarkable 
that he spoke of the great lawyers as the proper persons to in- 
troduce Bills for Law Reform in the House of Lords. Since 
the failure of tlre agitation which Mr. Dixon attempted in the 
autumn, he seems to have abandoned or adjourned his schemes 
for the reform of the House of Lords; but he is still uncom- 
promising and intolerant on the question of education. Pro- 
fessed believers in popular majorities are often the first to 
appeal from the decision of Parliament or of the country. 
According to Mr. Dixon, the Government has deviated from 
the path of religious equality, and “he thought that if this 
“policy were persevered in—and he thought it would be—it 
“would end in the great Liberal party being shattered to 
“atoms.” A small and compact body of Radicals and Noncon- 
formists is to render a Liberal Government impossible if the 
just claims of the Nonconformists are disregarded. There is 
every reason to believe that the mass of the people are 
opposed to the project of secular education which has 
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lately been adopted by Mr. Dixon and his party; and it 
js probable that _a vote on the question taken among Liberal 
members of Parliament would produce the same result. But a 
section of a Ministerial party has often the means of holding 
the balance of power; and the substitution of a sectarian issue 
for the questions which have hitherto divided parties may 
easily tend to break up the Government. The contention of 
those who threaten to secede is in substance that every 
Government, or every Liberal Government, ought to defer to 
the most extreme class of its supporters on all points to 
which they may attach vital importance. Sir Ropert Peri 
and Lord Patmerston led the House of Commons and 
governed the country with conspicuous success on an entirely 
opposite principle. If Mr. Dixon and his friends overthrow 
the Government, they are prepared to offer the fiercest oppo- 
sition to the only Ministry which could take its place; and 
they hope that, after a rapid succession of changes, a resolute 
and disciplined minority will finally attain its objects by form- 
ing a coalition with some one of the contending factions. The 
same mode of conducting political contests has rendered 
Parliamentary government a failure in almost all Continental 
countries, and especially in Spain. When no statesman 
or party can count on a permanent majority, the represen- 
tative system leads to chronic feebleness and anarchy. 


Mr. Montz, while he agreed with his colleague on political 
questions in general, offered as his special contribution to the 
unity of the Ministerial party a vigorous attack on the Act 
for the abolition of purchase in the army. He was, it seems, 
willing to compensate the officers for the regulation prices 
which they have paid; but he was shocked at the extrava- 
gance and immorality of recognizing in the form of compen- 
sation the practice of over-regulation payments, though they 
have been perfectly well known to successive Governments 
and to every member of Parliament. Mr. Muntz’s objection 
to the Act seems, however, more fundamental; for he is 
shocked at the prospective jobbery of commissions by the 


Secretary of War and the Commander-in-Chief, and he. 


holds that it is “ fearful to contemplate the men who will be 
“ appointed as officers in the army under the system which is 
“now introduced.” Of the Megara Mr. Muntz neatly re- 
marks that the loss of every soul on board would have been 
attributed to the act of Gop, whereas it would really have 
been caused by the wickedness of men. Not that the First 
Lorp of the Apmiratty is, like the hard-hearted Bruce, more 
than ordinarily wicked. On the contrary, Mr. Munrz believes 
that Mr. Goscnen and Mr. Carpwett are honest and intelli- 
gent men; but unluckily they know nothing of the business 
of the departments over which they respectively preside. There 
is always something respectable in a thoroughgoing grumbler, 
especially as he is often in the right. It appears not to occur to 
Mr. Munrz that he ought to suggest some alternative method 
of administering the army and navy. Mr. CarpWELL knows 
at least as much of military affairs as any civilian in England, 
and probably Mr. Munrz would not wish to vest his powers 
exclusively in the professional authorities at the Horse Guards. 
Criticism of this kind is on the whole innocuous, if it is too 
frequently useless, and it has luckily no tendency to dissolve 
parties into petty factions. Mr. Muntz’s discontent will pro- 
bably evaporate in words, for no military measure of im- 
portance is likely to be introduced in the ensuing Session. 
On the Ballot, which has now become inevitable, neither 
Mr. Dixon nor Mr. Munrz was inclined to be eloquent; and 
for similar reasons the Ballot was passed over almost without 
notice by the Conservative meeting at Manchester. It is not 
easy to understand why Birmingham, with its three ultra- 
Liberal members, should trouble itself greatly about the 
Minority clause, unless it is influenced by a loyal devotion to 
Mr. Bricut. ‘The arguments against the contrivance were 
forcible, and perhaps conclusive; but as the experiment has 
been adopted, it may as well be tried a little longer. 


CONVOCATION AND THE RITUAL COMMISSION. _ 


Archbishop of Cantersury has announced that the 
Convocation of his province will be asked in the Session 
which begins on the 7th of February to consider the recom- 
mendations contained in the Fourth Report of the Ritual 
Commission, with a view to their being embodied in a Bill 
and laid before Parliament. Ordinarily speaking, such a 
hotice as this would be a natural and almost necessary 
complement to the labours of a Royal Commission. It is not 
so in the present case. The Ritual Commission was appointed 
in the first instance to answer a purpose which had already 
passed away before its sittings were concluded. It was de- 


signed to shelve the vestment controversy; and by leaving the 
rubric, round which the strife had raged, unaltered and wn- 
explained in its final recension of the Ritual directions in 
the Book of Common Prayer, it certainly did its best to 
fulfil the end of its creation. But before the Fourth Report 
appeared the question had been carried into the Law Courts, 
so that there would have been no real inconsistency if the 
heads of the Church had allowed the subsidiary suggestions 
of the Commission to be forgotten. It will be said in reply 
to this that the recommendations of the Fourth Report are 
good in themselves, and that it is on this ground, and 
not merely because they have been put forward by a Royal 
Commission, that it has been decided to take the first step 
towards incorporating them into the Prayer-Book. There is 
no need to dispute that the proposed alterations are improve- 
ments. The object of the present article is to show that, 
whether they be improvements or not, the risks involved in 
giving effect to them are greater than can be incurred with 
prudence. 


The propriety, or rather the necessity, of consulting Convo- 
cation before asking Parliament to legislate on matters of this 
kind is beyond dispute. In the present condition of ecchk- 
siastical parties, any changes in the Prayer-Book not sanctioned 
by Convocation would be treated as of no effect in at least half 
the churches in England. Nothing could be gained by 
reforms which, if allowed to remain inoperative, would bring 
the Legislature into contempt, and if enforced would make a 
formidable schism inevitable. Still the reference to Convo- 
cation does not altogether dispose of the purely ecclesias- 
tical difficulty. The constitution of Convocation is not such 
as would long be endured if it were to assume the functions 
of a working ecclesiastical Parliament. The immense pre- 
ponderance of dignitaries and capitular proctors over the 
representatives of the parochial clergy is quite unsuited to 
the present circumstances of the Church of England, and 
the separation of work between the two provinces may easily 
give rise to great practical inconvenience. If Convoca- 
tion is to have a hand in reforming the Prayer-Book, those 
who maintain that it ought first to be itself reformed will cer- 
tainly have reason on their side. Yet it would be difficult to 
reconstruct Convocation without provoking a controversy as to 
the claim of the laity to sit in Church Synods, and it would be 
still more difficult to settle that question satisfactorily without 
reviewing the ecclesiastical position of the Crown and of the 
Parliament. It is a consideration of smaller importance, but 
one not wholly to be overlooked, that the clergy may fairly 
urge that before Convocation is asked to sanction the recom- 
mendations of the Ritual Commission they ought to have an 
opportunity of sending up fresh representatives. At the last 
ecclesiastical election the Irish Church was not disestablished, 
and the Judicial Committee had not begun its raid upon 
Ritualism. It is quite possible that the complexion of the Lower 
House of Convocation, at all events in the Southern province, 
will be considerably changed after the next dissolution ; and 
if the clergy should represent this to the Crown, one of two 
things must happen. Either the Government will disregard 
the objection, reasonable as it certainly will be, and the un- 
reality of the appeal to Convocation will at once be made 
clear; or they will recognize it, and the Church will be 
given over concurrently with the next Parliamentary disso- 
lution to the excitement of an ecclesiastical election upon 
which an issue of real moment will depend. 


In dealing with the recommendations of the Ritual Commis- 
sion, it may be taken as something more than probable that 
Convocation will not be called upon, and, if called upon, will 
refuse, to accept any but those on which the great majority of 
the Commissioners were agreed. The-usually conservative 
and cautious character of the Anglican clergy is a sufficient 
assurance on this point. But the House of Commons is 
not conservative, and not always cautious; and though the Bill 
founded on the conclusions arrived at by Convocation might be 
extremely moderate, there would be no way of preventing 
radical alterations from being proposed and discussed. Every 
recommendation contained in the Report of the Commission, 
and every expression of dissatisfaction by any one of the Com- 
missioners at the absence of other recommendations, would be 
a fair subject for an amendment in Committee, and it would 
be extremely unsafe to predict that none of these amendments 
would be included in the final version of the Bill. In this 
case a new dilemma would at once present itself. Would 
these amendments be sent back to Convocation for approval, 
or would its acceptance of the original form of the measure 
be held to imply its acceptance of any changes it might sub- 
sequently undergo? If the amendments were sent back and 
rejected—and Convocation would pe almost certain to reject 
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some of them if it had the chance—a very angry feeling 
would be generated between Parliament and the Church. If 
they were not sent back, the mischief done would be in all 
respects as great as if the Bill had been introduced without 
reference to Convocation in the first instance. 


Nor is this the only evil that might arise during the passage 
of such a measure through the House of Commons. Mr. 
Miatt’s purpose could not be better served than by the 
opportunities these debates will offer of raising the controversy 
about disestablishment, not once only, and in the shape of a 
formal debate on his own motion, but again and again, and 
incidentally in the course of the debates on the Prayer-Book. 
For some time past the House of Commons has fought shy of 
religious subjects, and, except on their allotted Wednesday, 
the advocates of disestablishment have consequently had but 
few opportunities of enforcing their views. But a Legislature 
which has undertaken to remodel a book of public devotion 
eannot well discourage references to the allied subject of the 
relations of the Church to the State. Upon such questions as 
the retention of the Athanasian Creed, and of the phrases imply- 
ing baptismal regeneration or recognizing the practice of con- 
fession, it will be open to any member to ask whether the people 
of England maintain an Established Church for the purpose, as 
he will argue, of propagating doctrines repulsive to charity and 
eommon sense, and practices which destroy family happiness. 
Unless Mr. Branp is very well up in his new work, there is 
no certainty that a whole night may not be taken up with a 
debate on the eternity of punishment or the consequences of 
original sin; and no Speaker who has yet occupied the Chair 


from the Confessional Unmasked, on the occasion of moving 
amendments in the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. 
Nor will this be the only phase of ecelesiastical opinion which 
will find something to its purpose in these debates. The 
Comprehensionists will be entitled to plead that, if a Legisla- 
ture largely composed of Nonconformists is competent to revise 
the Prayer-Book of the Established Church, there can be no 


reason why the Established Church, which condescends to 


avail herself of the services of Dissenters in Parliament, should 
insist on the maintenance of formularies by which these same 
Dissenters are excluded from preaching in her pulpits and 
worshipping at her altars. The fact of a mixed Legislature 
undertaking to determine such questions as those raised by 
the Ritual Commission will be equally significant whether the 
Bill is materially changed in the House of Commons or not. 
Even if we suppose these dangers triumphantly overcome, 
the possible mischiefs of the step which the Archbishop of 
CANTERBURY proposes to take are not exhausted. At present the 
Prayer-Book is accepted by both the extreme parties in the 
Church of England. There are passages in it which neither 
party thoroughly likes; but they have so long been regarded as 
unalterable, that each side puts its own glosses on them in the 
certainty that the correctness of its interpretation is never 
likely to be authoritatively determined. But if once the pro- 
eess of Prayer-Book making is resumed, it will no longer be 
open to them to pursue this convenient policy. Convocation 
and Parliament having once been called in, may be called in 
again whenever an adequate necessity for their intervention 
presents itself, Now the worst that can happen to an eccle- 
siastical party is to have its reading of the Prayer-Book judi- 
eially condemned—a misfortune which usually has the effect 
of making them insist with increased energy that it is the 
only interpretation permissible. Hereafter it will be their 
duty, as soon as the Law Courts have pronounced against 
them, to agitate for a revision of the passages upon which 
the controversy has arisen. No doubt it may be argued 
that these possible consequences would be, to say the least, 
an improvement upon the present state of things in the 
Church of England. It is not, however, to reasoners of this 
type that the present warning is addressed. We do not deny 
that the advantages of a revolution may sometimes outweigh 
its disadvantages; we are only anxious that the Archbishop's 
proposal should be recognized as one that may prove the first 
act in a revolution. Perhaps its author may have in his mind 
the maxim that a stitch in time saves nine. If so, he will do 
well to remember, by way of corrective, that the result of 
putting a new piece into an old garment is sometimes to make 
the rent worse. In the meanwhile busybodies are at their 
usual work of making confusion more sorely confounded. We 
do not so much blame the very miscellaneous knot of Church 
reformers who are advertising a public meeting under the 
inevitable presidency of Lord Suarressury, for if they were 
not to make themselves heard at this conjuncture they would 
be nowhere. But we have a right to expect somewhat more 
wisdom and statesmanship from the Bishop of Lonpon than, if 


rumour speaks truly, he seems to be showing. The accident 
that he formed one of the select quartet who share the credit of 
the Purcuas judgment in no way renders him more responsible 
than any other prelate to see it enforced to the bitter end, 
He may or may not be technically right, as against the four 
or five thousand remonstrant clergy, about the proper position 
of the minister during the Communion service; but he jg 
certainly wrong in policy to confine his public utterances to 
feeble expostulation, while he has no hesitation in using hig 
utmost powers as patron to squeeze an unwilling compliance 
out of clergymen who owe their livings to his belief in their 
general capacity. Such forcibly feeble and exceptional auto. 
cracy in face of a respectable and influential section of public 
opinion can only result in creating sympathy for those who 
suffer by it, while it will assuredly import irritation into 


' discussions where calmness and conciliation are Vitally 


important. 


CHEESEPARING AT THE TREASURY. 

N eminent man who had begun life in straitened circum. 

stances used to apologize for his closeness in money 
matters by saying that he could never get the chill of penury 
out of his bones. The Government seems to be suffering 
from a somewhat similar complaint. Various instances of 
that miserable kind of thrift which concentrates itself on 
cheeseparings and candle-ends, which looks merely to the 
sum saved, and not to the return that might be expected from 
judicious expenditure, have lately come to light, and would 


seem to indicate a constitutional incapacity to distinguish 
would be able to prevent Mr. WuaLey irom reading excerpts | 


between genuine economy and pure niggardliness. One of 
the worst examples of this infirmity is perhaps that which has 
just been illustrated by the case of The Queen v. the Lords 
of the Treasury in the Court of Queen’s Bench. It is difficult 
to imagine a more unreasonable and pernicious parsimony 
than that which has been displayed by the Treasury in 
regard to the fees and expenses which are allowed by the 
Judges of Assize and Justices of the Peace in counties, 
It appears that, after these accounts have been taxed on 
the spot by competent officials under the direction of the 
Bench, they are revised by certain clerks at the Treasury, 
who reduce or disallow charges according to arbitrary 
rules which they have laid down for themselves, and appa- 
rently without reference to the particular circumstances 
of each case. One of their decrees is that not more than 
11. 38. 6d. shall on any account be paid to counsel in a Ses- 
sions prosecution when there are not more than four witnesses 
in the case. We do not know whether it is another of these 
inflexible rules that there shall be no allowance for the assist- 
ance of counsel in settling a diflicult indictment, but we find 
that a guinea fee for this service, which has been approved by 
the Judge in a perjury case on the Northern Circuit, was 
struck off by the Treasury. Again, in a trial for murder, 
a guinea which had been allowed to a medical witness, whose 
evidence in such a ease was presumably important, and whose 
loss of time can hardly have been over-estimated at this modest 
price, was cut down to half-a-guinea. These are only a few 
instances out of many, but they are suilicient to show the 
petty and vexatious interference of the taxing clerks at 
the Treasury. In the aggregate the sum which is thus saved 
to the country probably does not amount to very much; 
but it represents a great deal of annoyance and urritation, 
as well as some consequences of a more serious kind. The 
administration of justice touches the welfare and safety of 
society at innumerable points, and its efliciency is not likely 
to be promoted by a niggardliness which compels the prose- 
cutors, who represent the public, to keep down expenses at 
all hazards, without reference to the requirements of each 
ease. The Justices of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Kent, with 
the concurrence and, support of a large body of Justices 
throughout the country, lately applied to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench for a mandamus to compel the Lords of the Treasury 
to repay certain sums which had been disallowed after they 
had been taxed and paid by the respective counties. The 
Lancashire case was decided on Monday, and this decision 
will of course rule the other two cases. The Court had no 
alternative but to refuse the application, on the ground that it 
has no jurisdiction over the Crown or its officers. ‘“ We 
“are,” the CuieF Justice said, ‘‘ the Court of the Sovereign, 
“and have no power to command the Crown. ‘The duty. of 
“the Treasury is a duty which it owes to Parliament and the 
“ Crown, and we cannot enforce it by any legal proceeding.” 
Mr. Justice BLacksurn, who, with the other Judges, took the 
same view of the question, added that the only remedy which 
could be sought in such a case was by application to the House 
of Commons. 
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In giving this decision the Judges were careful to limit it to |’ 


the question of their own power to grant a mandamus against 

the Ministers of the Crown. They were unanimous in their 

opinion that the Tr had committed a breach of duty in 

overruling the taxation of the County officials, and that they 

were bound to pay the accounts as settled by the latter. The 

result is, therefore, that the Treasury has done wrong, but | 
that the courts of law have no means of compelling it either | 
tomake amends for the past or to desist from the illegal 

course of action upon which it has entered. It is probable 
that the Justices were quite prepared for this decision, and | 
that their application to the Queen’s Bench was only a pre- | 
liminary to an appeal to Parliament. In any case it may be | 
assumed that the subject will be brought before the House of 

Commons, and that it cannot be allowed to remain on its pre- | 
sent footing. There are, it will be observed, several questions at | 
issue. First, there is the legality of the taxation by the Trea- 
sury, and on this point we have an authoritative, although | 
informal, judgment against the Government, which has now no 
choice but to abandon its pretensions or to make them legal by 

an amendment of the law. Whether it is or is not desirable 

that the Treasury should have the power to disallow charges 

which have been passed by the County officials, it has no legal 

authority, if we may trust the Judges of the Queen’s Bench, 

todo so at present. But is it desirable that it should have 

this power? In some degree we think it is. Formerly when 

the counties each paid for their own prosecutions, it was 

natural that they should exercise an absolute control over the 

sums expended. Either as a direct consequence, or as an odd 

coincidence, the expenditure increased considerably when it 

was transferred from local bodies to the country at large. 

There seems to be good reason to believe that there were 

grounds for the interference of the Treasury in 1857, 

whether that interference was legal or not, and one result 

was that the charges for prosecutions was reduced from 

250,0001. to 150,000l. in a single year. The scale of 

fees and other allowances varies in almost every county, 

some being very liberal and others quite as stingy and 

penurious as the Treasury could desire. As the nation 

bears the expense, it is reasonable and necessary that the 

representatives of the nation should have the power to check 

the accounts sent in to them for payment. 


We now come to the gist of the matter, which is simply 
whether the plan which has been adopted by the Treasury for 
revising the accounts is a good one. Most people, we imagine, 
will agree with the Lorp Cuter Justice that it is “ monstrous 
“and anomalous that, when the Court before which the 
“ criminal actions have been prosecuted thinks it necessary, 
“for the due administration of justice, to order particular 
“ expenses to be paid, two gentlemen sitting in London 
“ should override the authority of the Court.” The explana- 
tion of the present state of affuirs is, we take it, pretty much to 
this effect—that when the country undertook to relieve the 
counties of the cost of prosecutions, the local officers showed 
a disposition to launch into expenditure somewhat too 
freely ; that the intervention of the Treasury supplied in 
the first instance a useful check upon extravagance; that 
the expenses were thus brought within moderate limits, 
but that the taxing officers attached to the Treasury, instead 
of being content with this, and holding their authority in 
reserve for really grave abuses, have felt bound to vindi- 
cate the existence of their office by all kinds of petty and 
vexatious interference. It is one of the weaknesses of human 
nature that officials of this character should imagine that they 
would be neglecting their duty if they did not make a per- 
petual display of fussy activity, and that the only way in 
which they can prove that they are alive and awake is by 
kicking. It should therefore be the business of their superiors 
to restrain this superfluous and injurious energy, and to keep 
it within due bounds. It would probably be found advan- 
tageous to revert to the plan which was abandoned some years 
ago, of placing the Treasury taxing-clerks in personal com- 
munication with the County officials, so that they might go 
through the accounts together. Some attempt might usefully 
be made, with the assistance of the law officers of the Crown, 
to draw up a scale of fees and allowances for general use; 
but it is obvious that prosecutions cannot be efficiently con- 
ducted unless the circumstances of each case are taken into 
account in deciding what amount of expenditure shall be 
allowed upon it. An absolute rule that the fees of counsel 
should be measured by the number of witnesses is simply 
absurd. ‘The legal difficulties of a case, and the degree of 
forensic ability required to conduct it, bear no relation to 
the amount of evidence. It is possible that the case may 
turn rather upon argument than evidence, or that a small 


number of witnesses may require more skilful management 
than a larger number. 

In taxing accounts of this kind, everything depends upon 
the point of view from which they are regarded. At present 
the taxing officers of the Treasury appear to ask themselves, 
not how much money ought to be spent on a prosecution in 
order to make it efficient, but merely what amount of expendi- 
ture is necessary in order to keep up an appearance of prose- 
cuting. As long as the criminal is put in the dock, and 
somebody in a wig and gown attends to make a speech and ex- 
amine witnesses, thatis enough. There is alwaysa chance that 
the Judge will prevent the prosecution from breaking down 
altogether if he thinks there is anything in the charge, or 
that the looks of the prisoner may decide his fate off-hand 
with the jury. Some light is thrown on the practical results 
of this system by the large number of acquittals which take 
place annually. It is obvious either that a great many people 
are brought up for trial who should not have been prose- 
cuted, or that a great many are acquitted who ought to 
have been convicted. Whatever may be said for or against 
the appointment of a Public Prosecutor, we believe that if 
the matter were probed it would be found that one of the chief 
causes of the unsatisfactory administration of the criminal law 
is simply the want of funds to conduct prosecutions properly. 
It is probable that in some counties there is a disposition to 
lax expenditure; but asa rule there is more reason for rais- 
ing than for cutting down the scale of allowances in criminal 
trials. Competition at the Bar usually supplies a sufficient 
number of competent barristers who are ready and glad to 
accept briefs even with the absurdly small fees which are often 
marked on them. But attorneys in a good way of business 
are above such work, and the consequence is that the preli- 
minary getting up of cases is apt to be neglected or mis- 
managed. A moderate allowance for taking counsel’s opinion 
in preparing a case, and a higher scale of payment for 
attorneys, would prevent many a shameful miscarriage of jus- 
tice, the mischief of which is not limited to the acquittal of a 
rogue or a ruffian in a particular case, but includes the 
dangerous encouragement which is afforded to roguery and 
ruffianism in general by the chances of escape which are thus 
publicly advertised. 


CERTAINTY. 


Shag ere has been a controversy between the Spectator and the 
Dublin Review on the one hand, and a writer in Fraser’s 
Magazine on the other, as to the conditions of certainty, As usual, 
it tends to branch out into a variety of metaphysical and theolo- 
gical questions, any adequate discussion of which within the limits 
of a single article would be altogether impossible. And, moreover, 
after the various opponents have sufficiently defined and re-defined 
their terms, it is a little difficult to say what is the precise point 
at issue. At one moment it appears to be a merely verbal dispute ; 
at others, to involve very deep and important issues. The writer 
in Fraser, for example, asserted with great force that all belief 
admits of various degrees of intensity, and thought that he was 
opposing an opinion held by the in Review. The Dublin 
Fm answers that it implied the “ very reverse.” It said indeed 
that certitude, as meaning “the reasonable exclusion of doubt,” 
admits of no degrees ; but it added that by certitude may be meant 
a certain degree, which plainly may be more or less, of adhesion 
to the truth embraced. It is no wonder that a controversy be- 
comes perplexed when the same word may be intended either to 
exclude or to admit d sas it is used in different senses; and, 
in order to avoid plunging into these labyrinths about “ assent ” 
and “absolute certitude,” and the rest of it, we shall confine what 
we have to say to a discussion of the particular cases adduced. 
The difference of principle, if there is any, will probably appear 
sufficiently in the course of our remarks. 

We begin with an illustration given in the original article of 
the Dublin Review, and repeated in its reply to the writer in 
Fraser. A man is certain that his father, with whom he has 
lived from infancy, is a perfectly honest man. Five years ago a 
heavy charge was brought against the father, which, as he admitted, 
he was at the moment unable to explain. Nay at one time “ the 
weight of argument” was against him. Ought the son to 
diminish pro tanto his confidence in his father’s character, or ought 
he to reject the doubts absolutely, and to believe as strongly as 
ever? The Dublin Review declares for the latter opinion, and 
says that “the common voice of mankind” would condemn as 
“ morally detestable ” the contrary course, 

The illustration is unfortunate in one as introducing an 
irrelevant consideration. Many people might hold that it is 
better to believe falsely that a father is good than to believe 
truly that he is a rogue. The moral overrides the logical con- 
sideration, and the proper statement of such an opinion would be, 
not that the son’s conduct is detestable simply, but that it is 
detestable although reasonable. We will not go into the casuistry 
of the question, but simply state our own opinion, which is, that 
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in the case suggested the son’s judgment ought to be guided b 
the evidence, but his affections ought not to be materially nna | 
He should think that his father is a rogue if the evidence shows 
him to be a rogue, but should perform the surely not impossible 
feat of loving him though he is a rogue. We cannot see any- 
thing “ morally detestable” in such conduct, which it would 
be easy to illustrate by many cases of actual occurrence. 

There is, however, another ambiguity in the case which it is 
necessary to notice. The Dublin Review speaks of “the weight of 
argument ” being a the father. The weight of what argu- 
ment? It apparently means the ent which might be pro- 
duced in a court of justice, and which would necessarily guide 
the opinion of indifferent persons. Now it is perfectly plain that 
the son might rightfully decline to be convinced by any such 
evidence; and why? Simply because the son is in possession of 
a vast amount of contradictory evidence which he cannot produce 
in court, but which, if it could be produced, would convince 
reasonable men. Our knowledge of the character of a man with 
whom we have been intimate for years depends upon thousands, 
or even millions, of observations, few of which can be adequately 
described in words, many of which have almost passed from our 
consciousness, but which to us are just as legitimate arguments 
as any that could be adduced by an impartial scientific inquirer. 
They cannot be accurately ——— and measured, but they 
afford perfectly good premisses for valid reasoning. Evidence as to 
character is of comparatively little weight in a criminal trial, be- 
cause its sincerity cannot be tes sufficiently, and because 
language is not capable of transferring from the mind of the 
witness to the minds of the jury the countless collection of facts 
on which it is founded. It is still more difficult to describe 
character than to describe physiognomy ; but the inferences which 
we draw from a recollection of likeness are just as sound as those 
which we draw from more tangible and measurable facts. Not 
to go further into a set of considerations which are frequently 
important in such cases, we may say that a son may be perfectly 
right in not being convinced by evidence which would convince 
everybody else, because he is in possession of a great body of 
evidence which is open to nobody else. If, on the other hand, it 
is meant that the weight of evidence is against the father even 
after taking into account all the means of information at the son’s 
disposal, it is quite clear that he is logically wrong in resisting 
conviction, and we should say that he is also morally wrong. 
His father has still claims on his affection, but not on his respect ; 
for surely no one will argue that if a son, after taking everything 
into account, has reasonable grounds for disbelieving his father’s 
virtue, he ought to force himself to believe in it. Such a theory 
would introduce a new principle of logic, to which there is too 
much inclination at present—namely, that our convictions should 
be guided by our passions; but, at any rate, it cannot supply a 
general rule of logic. 

The Dublin Review “ retorts” upon the writer in Fraser b 
putting another case. If, it says,a man should count with his 
own hands and eyes 16 rows of pebbles with 16 in a row, and 
make the total 250, should he doubt that 16 times 16 is equal to 
256? Certainly not; he should think that he has made a mistake. 
And why? Simply because the evidence in favour of the 
arithmetical truth is incomparably greater than the evidence 
furnished by a particular process of counting. We do not ask, for 
it is totally irrelevant to this question, on what grounds our 
certainty of the validity of mathematical operations rests; 
whether, as Mr. Mill would say, on the testimony of experience, or, 
as the Dublin Review would say, on the testimony of some faculty 
capable of affording 4 priori knowled In any case, it will be ad- 
mitted that we are, or may be, certain that 16 x 16 = 256 in so 
high a degree that the chance of that statement being erroneous 
is as nothing as compared with the chance of a particular arith- 
metical blunder. But the illustration may be turned against the 
Dublin Review. If there had been 116 rows of 116 pebbles, and 
the counter had found them to be 13,446, whereas, on performing 
the arithmetical operation, he had come to the result 13,456, he 
would, if a bad arithmetician, have very likely supposed himself 
to have made a mistake in the multiplication, and not in the 
counting. In both cases he would really have to be guided by 
the balance of evidence. The question before him is simply 
whether it is more likely that he should have blundered in count- 
ing or blundered in multiplying. 

hese cases suggest another difficulty, which is brought out by 
the illustrations in the Spectator. Suppose, it says, that seven- 
teen people swear that Mr. Gladstone was in the House of 
Commons at a given day and hour, and twenty-three that he 
was not, our judgment would then be in suspense. If, how- 
ever, we were one of the seventeen, if we had seen Mr. 
Gladstone, made a speech in reply to him, and so on, should 
we not be justified in rejecting the evidence of the twenty- 
three? Certainly we should, as a general rule, and for the 
simple reason that the evidence is overwhelmingly in favour 
of Mr. Gladstone’s presence. It is less beyond experience that 
twenty-three people should lie than that our memory should de- 
ceive us on a matter where we had such ample means of knowing 
the truth. Even here, indeed, we do not put the case 
quite so strongly as the Spectator. We think that, as a 
matter of fact, any man’s judgment would be perceptibly 
staggered by an agreement of twenty-three men of, as 
we will assume, oubted honour and probity. He would 
think that there was a strange mi somewhere, and would 


hardly think it quite out of the question that his own memo 
had played him a trick. Indeed, there is a simple test of this fact, 
The evidence of twenty-three unsuspected eyewitnesses would be 
enough to convince most people—we do not ask whether rightly 
or not—of the occurrence of a miracle; that is to say, of a sus. 
pension of the invariable order of nature. If such a belief is not out 
of the question, surely it cannot be out of the question to sup 
that a similar amount of testimony would convince a man that he 
had been drunk, or dreaming, or seized with a temporary fit of 
insanity. And when the Spectator apparently says that any addi- 
tional number of external witnesses should make no difference in 
our belief, we entirely decline to follow it. It falls, as it a 
= to us, into two fallacies. It speaks as if the know. 
edge of Mr. Gladstone’s presence depended upon the immediate 
testimony of our consciousness. This is, of course, a mere slip 
of the pen. In matters to which a man’s own consciousness 
testifies he is the only possible witness, and therefore his evi- 
dence is conclusive. If he has a toothache, the whole human race 
might swear that he had not without altering his belief, and for 
the excellent reason that they could not know anything about it. 
Such a case then comes within the general principle of pro. 
portioning belief to evidence, because by the hypothesis the 
whole attainable evidence is on one side; though it is perha 


hardly philosophical in such a case to speak of evidence at 


But in the case of Mr. Gladstone’s presence on a given occasion, 
there are evidently several links which are supplied by inference, 
There is the possibility of the observer’s memory being deceived, 
or of his having put a wrong interpretation on the sights, 
sounds, or other phenomena from which he inferred Mr. Glad- 
stone. And if he was shortsighted, deaf, absent-minded, and 
so on, the links might be very weak. The principle, as the 
Spectator puts it, would imply that a man should never allow 
himself to be convinced by any external evidence that he 
has been under an hallucination; and that if a mad woman 
believes herself to be Queen Victoria, she is right in rejecting all 
the assurances of her friends that she is not. ‘There is, however, 
another observation of more importance. The cases put by the 
Spectator are really cases in which the preponderance of evidence 
is enormously on one side. The probability approaches in- 
definitely near to certainty, just as a curve approaches indefinitely 
near to its asymptote; and the question is substantially this— 
whether a man ought to permit his conduct or his state of 
mind to be affected by a doubt of infinitesimal magnitude. Such 
a doubt certainly ought not to change his conduct; for the 
world would not be habitable if we did not at every moment of 
our lives assume the truth of innumerable propositions the certainty 
of which falls far short of mathematical demonstration. Indeed" 
the degree of doubt may vary infinitely, and yet our opinions 
always amount to practical certainty. We should call the 
Atlantic pure water for all practical purposes though a pint 
of wine had been emptied into it, and under the same circum- 
stances we might call Windermere equally pure. Yet the ocean 
would be purer than the lake in the ratio of the volumes of the 
two collections of water. In like manner we cannot distinguish the 
degrees of certainty with which we hold that two and two make 
four, that there is a city called Paris, that our father or our first 
cousin once removed is an honest man, or that we had eggs for 
breakfast this morning. The human mind resembles an imper- 
fectly graduated thermometer which is not capable of representing 
very subtle changes of temperature. And yet there is a vast differ- 
ence in our state of mind in these instances, which is proved by 
the fact that very different amounts of evidence would be required 
to upset our convictions in the various cases. To shake our 
belief in some of these truths would be to dislocate the whole 
structure of our minds, and to eradicate opinions which are inter- 
twined with every thought that passes through them; to shake 
our belief in others, it would be enough to prove that we had had 
_—— lapse af memory, or suffered from a temporary aberration 
of intellect. 


It may be right to call all these states of opinion by the name 
of “ absolute certainty,” meaning simply that we do not at present 
entertain, and are convinced that we never shall entertain, an 
doubt on the subjects to which they refer. What we should c 
varying degrees of assent or intensity of conviction may be pro- 
perly designated as varying degrees of adhesion to the principles 
involved. That is a question of language in which we have no 
particular concern; and we should be glad to find that we really 
agree with the persons against whom we famcy ourselves to have 
been arguing. Nor can we even touch upon the application 
of such discussions to those religious inquiries to which of course 
they owe their real interest. We can only say that we see no 
reason for doubting the general principie that we ought, as far 
as possible, to proportion our convictions to the evidence, which 
is merely a particular __— of the rule that we ought to 
believe as far as possible what is true, and therefore not to hold 
the chances to be 100 to 1 when they are really only 10 to I. 
None of the cases alleged seem to have any tendency to invali- 
date this view. We do not doubt the perfect sineerity of our 
opponents; we only suggest to them that there is an obvious 
danger in using language whieh may be easily perverted to mean 
that a man may and ought to be ‘absolutely certain” of some- 
thing which he really knows to be not certain at all. 
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VITUPERATION. 


HE mind of man naturally relishes and takes delight in 
T vituperation—in hearing others, provided that no personal 
interest is concerned, deliver themselves of hearty abuse, careless 
of nice discrimination. People would not call names if they did 
not meet with the sympathy of animated attention; there would 
be few vituperators if there were no applauding audience. Vitupe- 
ration is, in fact, a social exercise, and the liking for it is engrained ; 
a spice of abuse enlivens a dull subject as much as a good story. 
We may all recollect the stimulus which an honest, cheerful, 
witty vituperator on our own side has given to our convictions. 
Even before a side is taken, the confidence which is inspired by 
an outburst of contumely goes for something, and has done so 
from the beginning of things. Satire, says Dryden—and he means 
vituperation—is almost as old as verse; and though hymns, which 
are the praises of Ged, may be allowed to have been before it, yet 
the defamation of others came not long afterwards. Of course 
the vituperation of which we speak as being so generally accept- 
able is not malignant. It is that habit of a ready, licentious 
tongue which anticipates and strengthens opinion in the speaker 
rather than is formed by it. People of ordinary good nature do 
not like to be parties to the more bilious forms of railing, where 
the railer desires to injure by his execrations ; it must be understood 
that the bark is worse than the bite, that the whole thing is an 
achievement of rhetoric, with which malice has little to do. If 
we cannot admit in the retrospect that a trick of vituperation is 
really harmless either to speaker or sympathizers, jv people 
assume it to be so when it amuses them and they allow them- 
selves to enjoy it. 

The pleasure of vituperation we take to be a kind of glory, an 
exuberant elevation and sense of power in placing our antagonist 
or victim on any level we please. Whatever may be said of 
laughter, there is no doubt that calling names is an assumption of 
superiority ; we judge a man when we designate him a blockhead 
or a wae | Nor is this glory confined to the speaker ; it inflates in 
a lesser degree those who listen, and who are supposed to be 
capable of appreciating a derogatory opinion which is confided to 
them. They feel themselves cleverer and honester by unconscious 
comparison. The power to pw te ere together stands for a 
substantial accomplishment, and has a way of creating conviction 
as the string lengthens. Hence a good vituperator is hailed as 
an important ally among the zealots of a cause, both as keeping 
adherents in good humour and their convictions at the proper 
tension. We are not sure that a can ever be found to 
take root without one to carry people a little beyond themselves 
and so to commit them. Not but that there are men so keenly 
vituperative as to be unfitted for any kind of fellowship. They 
play their game alone. Social vituperators are of this class. As 
the practice can scarcely be largely indulged in in society without 
some qualities that make it entertaining, it all passes for sport, 
as “the man’s way.” There are people so much in the habit of 
witty ae eae that, if they talk of their friends at all, they 
cannot help doing them an injury, and attaching some stigma to 
their names in the minds of those who hear them, so that ever 
after there clings a sense of something to their disadvantage ; for 
to hear a person called names whom we do not know, or to whom 
we are indifferent, establishes a — the strength of which 
is in proportion to the absence of apparent ill-will in the vitupe- 
trator, and to the very vagueness and dimness of the charge. 
Nobody can slip into the vein without some ill-nature; but 
when a man is young and fresh this taint may be as little per- 
ceived by himself as by his admiring friends. Indeed, though ill- 
nature certainly grows under the habit, at first it may be little 
enough. It is the unrestraint and want of discipline which 
does the mischief, the use of a language immoderate, unmeasured, 
indiscriminating, unscrupulous, 

A habit will long outlive the wit which set it off, and a 
hardened vituperator who calls names, and characterizes his 
neighbour’s actions in opprobrious terms, has few friends. The 
same epithets which, in the fascinating insolence of sanguine 
and confident youth, appear to be a mere ebullition of animal 
—, offend us as disappointed malice when the game of life is 
played out. In fact, no imagination is active or lively enough to 
supply an unceasing flow of fresh invective, and yet there is no 
point on which the ear more inexorably demands novelty and play 
of invention. The man who designates either friends or enemies by 
the same abusive terms through a lifetime gets nothing but the 
reputation of a foul tongue for his pains. ere must be some- 
thing quaint and new, something to repeat, in order to sustain his 
band of listeners. The whole language of calling names is transi- 
tional, and changes with a rapidity known to no other art. Thus 
the sexagenarian railer finds himself superseded and outshone by 
some younger tongue well i in the most recent vein; his very 
terms are old-fashioned; and, whether for this or some deeper 
cause connected with the morality of the subject, we shall always 
find him flat, embittered, tinged with melancholy or discontent, 
his friends consulting and shaking their heads over him behind his 
back, and the whirligig of time bringing about abundant revenges. 
And what happens to persons in their private capacity happens 
to authors in regard to their fame. Pope made sure that his 
Dunciad would survive as long as the English tongue should 
remain as it was in the reigns of Queen Anne and King George; 
he seemed to rest his fame upon it. It is read no doubt still, but 
how stale and wearisome have his epithets become now. The per- 
petual recurrence of dunce, foul, and knave repels the general reader, 


to whose fancy they once condensed so much fine satire when 
dunce and fool were the favourite terms of —. Vitupera- 
tion is the only language—assuming it to be the best of its kind—~ 
that loses credit and dignity with time. It will not keep. If 
when it is old it still amuses us, it is rather at the expense of 
the vituperator than of his subject and victim. In our 
calm superiority we see the injustice of it, and muse on the 
righteousness of moderation. hat disadvantage is it, for ex- 
ample, to the Presbyterians of the seventeenth century to find 
them described by their opponents in a string of epithets as 
“ covetous, false, undermining, poor-spirited, void of generous 
souls, sneaking, snivelling,” &c.? Who suffers in our estimation 
—Andrew Marvell, or the critic who habitually calls him 
“buffoon” ? We are amused rather than convinced of Prynne’s 
unpopularity when we are told that “he almost nauseated the 
sober part of the nation by the stench of his carrion uils,” 
We are not influenced in our estimate of Anthony a- Wood when 
we find that a rival biographer pronounces his book a “ tumultuous 
mixture of stuff and tattle.” Vituperation has two stages of appre- 
ciation when approved at all. At first we like it because it 
expresses our prejudices with a cou and audacity which we 
are not equal to; and afterwards, as a literary curiosity, as show- 
ing upon what matters the asperities of a past age which we 
have ourselves outgrown, exercised themselves, here not re- 
deemed by quaintness and the use of obsolete terms, the effect of 
vituperation on a style is generally to vulgarize it; for all names, 
all set forms of abuse, by whomsoever originated, descend to the 
vulgar at last. Hence it is wonderful how a habit of calling names 
lowers a man with posterity. Warburton was a great offender in this 
way. His Divine Legation “ stuck with some candid men” who did 
not like his line of argument; and his orthcdoxy was called in 
question. In return he calls the pious Romaine an “ execrable 
scoundrel.” His correspondence abounds with such terms—applied 
to well-meaning divines—as dunces, wretches, a worthless crew, 
abandoned libellers, and senseless profligate scribblers. He looks 
forward, in his preface to a second volume, to “hanging them 
all like vermin in a warren, then leaving them to posterity 
to stink and blacken in the wind.” He reached the climax 
of this sort of rhetoric when, in the House of Lords, he 
apologized to Satan for having supposed him capable of inditing 

jilkes’s pamphlet. Even antiquity was not safe from his tongue. 
Not only was the Society of Antiquaries a hospital of blockheads, 
but the very Fathers of the Church were miscalled. John of 
Antioch he suspected of being a “ shagrag,” and Theodoret and an 
august brotherhood were“ poltroons.” He only, however, exceeded 
the practice of the day. There was a trick amongst friends of 
praising one another up to the skies, and treating all the rest of 
the world as “ wretches,” which tells but poorly upon an indifferent 
and supercilious posterity. We find a record of Swift’s, whose 
cynicism took this direction, showing a strictly private indulgence 
of the vein in his comments on the leading men of his day. If 
that on Lord Wharton, “the most universal villain I ever knew,” 
was not well merited, at least it was shared by his friends; but 
he had also personal antipathies, as to the Scotch. Thus somebody 
is “ one of the greatest knaves, even for a Scot”; the Duke of 
Argyle is “an ambitious, covetous, canny Scot.” Then there 
follow in order Duke of Bolton, a great booby ; Duke of a 
“as great a knave as any in his time ” ; Earl of Ranelagh, “the 
vainest fool lever saw ” ; Earl of Sandwith, “as much a puppy 
as ever I saw, ugly and a fop”; Earl of Feversham, ‘ % 
was a very dull old fellow”; Lord Guildford, “a mighty silly 
fellow,” and so on. In order to show a high standard of merit, 
it was necessary to such a temper to flatter somebody. Filattery, 
indeed, is a necessary antithesis to vituperation, as we see when 
a few of these wits get together or write civil letters to one 
another. 

The present century had the counterpart of these masters of 
the art in Professor Wilson, whom nobody ever surpassed in 
the reckless daring of his contumely. His vituperation was es- 
sentially of the unmalignant sort, betraying unrestraint and reck- 
lessness rather than malice. What a quantity of stuff of this 
kind that looks poor enough now amused his contemporaries, 
and uplifted them in the reading into some sense of his own 
audacious smartness! as when, for example, he characterizes cock- 
neys by every epithet of scorn, calls Leigh Hunt, mainly on this 
account, a profligate creature, and stigmatizes all opponents, lite- 
rary or political, as blackguards and villains. ‘Though less 
exuberant, we find the same vein in De Quincey. t was 
a family tendency. His marvellous boy brother was an early 
proficient; once he proposed to execute the feat of stand- 
ing head downwards on the ceiling “like those scoundrels the 
flies.” He works himself into quite a — of ill language 
against Dr. Johnson, for his tone towards Milton. He is rancorous 
and unappeasable. “Am I the man,” he asks, “to suffer him to 
escape under the trivial impeachment of ‘prejudice’?” “ Dr. 
Johnson, viewed in relation to Milton, was a malicious, mendacious, 
aud dishonest man.” We call this vituperative, because he is 
obliged to make admissions about Miiton which expose himself 
quite as reasonably to the same allegations, without once flying 
out at him. But the vituperative temper cares nothing for con- 
sistency ; blindness is one of its characteristics, 

We have only touched on the more creditable forms of vitupe- 
ration, as indeed a branch of rhetoric, a vehicle for zeal, an ex- 

ression of honest conviction even where self comes in. It is 
innocent in proportion to the absence of merely personal consider- 
ations, if indeed it can ever be quite clear of these or of some 
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dash of error. We certainly see that men may have tastes 
and principles so much at heart that they keenly hate, and 
rejoice to vilify, the dead who are removed from them by long 
periods of time and remoteness of association. With what a 
rage of contumely Mr. Ruskin denounces painters who have lain 
for ages in their graves; what adjectives and what nouns in 
conjunction; what ingenuity of novel invective do his pages 
display! “ Sickening offensivenesses”; “ weaknesses and paltri- 
nesses”; “tottering aflectations”; “tortured inanities” ; 
* shallow, unreflecting nothingness”; “distorted feverishness ”’ ; 
“strained and disgusting horrors ”—such flowers of criticism on 
art are thickly strewn. How he storms at the “intolerable, 
ineonceivable brutality of Salvator,” “ base born, thief-bred ” ; 
and at the lower Dutch schools, “which lose the villanous in the 
brutal and the horror of crime in its ‘idiocy’”! However well 
merited may be his rebukes, it is impossible not to discern in Mr. 
Ruskin a relish for railing in well-sounding periods and a per- 
ception of the literary use of invective—a relish which we 
regard as dangerous alike to growth in judgment and to per- 
manent influence. 

Whatever may be the incitement to this vein—whether a detesta- 
tion of moral turpitude, as in the mutual denunciations of Cavalier 
and Roundhead, Puritan and Churchman ; or of folly, which was 
the stimulus to abuse among the wits of a later age ; or of defective 
taste, which is perhaps the provocative to bad language that is 
most general in opr own time—all vituperation comes at last to 
the charge of knavery and villany of some sort. We are so far 
moral creatures that nothing satisties the unlicensed tongue but 
measuring all men and things alike by a moral standard. The 
man is as villanous who perpetrates a false quantity as he who 
rebels against his king, or betrays his country, or scruples at a 
dogma, or tyramnically imposes it. However far removed our 
likes and dislikes, our tastes and efforts, may seem from the 
standard of moral right and wrong, vituperation never stops short 
of it. Not knowing the language of moderation, it is incapable of 
shades or degrees, and is driven to see wickedness and foul wrong 
in all that it disapproves in order to account for and justify its 
own vehemence. 


ON A VISIT. 


7° most young people the social arrangement known as going 
on a visit to friends at a distance is one of the most charming 
things possible. Novelty being to them the very breath of life, 
and hope and expectation their normal mental condition, the mere 
fact of change is in itself delightful ; unless it happens to be some- 
thing so hopelessly dull as a visit single-handed to an invalid 
grandmother, or the yearly probation of a girl of the period under 
the charge of a wealthy maiden aunt with strict principles on the 
question of chignons, and no croquet lawn. If the young ladies 
oat on a visit are, however, moderately cheerful, they can con- 
trive to make amusement for themselves out of anything short of 
auch sober-tinted extremes as these; and very often they effect 
more serious matters than mere amusement, and their visit 
brings them a love affair or a marriage which changes the 
whole tenor of their lives. At the worst, it has shown them 
2 new part of the country, ate them new patterns of em- 
broidery, new fashions of hair-dressing, new songs and waltzes, and 
afforded an occasion for a large supply of pretty dresses, which to 
most young women, or indeed to most women whether young 
or old, is a very effectual source of pleasure. 

The great charm and excitement of going on a visit belongs natu- 
rally to the young of the middle classes ; among those of higher con- 
dition it is a different matter altogether. When people take their 
own servants with them and live in exactly the same style as at 
home, they merely change the furniture of their rooms and the view 
from the windows. The same kind of thing goes on at Lord A.’s as 
at Lord B.’s, in the Scottish Highlands or the Leicestershire wolds. 
The quality of the hunting or shooting may be different, but the 
whole manner of living is essentially a repetition; and the dead 
Jevel of civilization is not broken up by any very startling inno- 
ations anywhere. But among the middle classes there is greater 
variety ; and the country clergyman’s daughter who goes on a 
wisit to the London barrister’s family, plunges into a manner of 


We totally different from that of her own home; the personal 


habits of town and country still remaining quite distinct, 
aud the possibilities of action being on another plane altogether. 
A London-bred woman goes down to the country on a visit to a 
hale, hearty Hessian, her former schoolfellow, who tucks up her 
woollea gown midway to her knees, wears stout boots of masculine 
appearance, and goes quite owner y | through mud and mire, 
across ploughed fields and undrained eum taking cramped 
stiles and five-barred gates in her way as obstacles of no more 
moment than was the mud or the mire. Long years of use to this 
unfastidious mode of existence have blinded her to the perception 
that a woman, without being an invalid, may yet be unable to do 
all that is so easy to her. So the London lady is taken for a walk, 
aay of five or six miles, which to the vigorous Hessian is a mere 
unsatisfying stroll, and what her youngest child could easily 
enough do. To be sure the walk includes a few muddy comers 
and the like, and Bond Street boots do not bear the strain well ; 
weither is a glistening silk gown of the fashionable colour im- 
proved by being dragged through furze bushes and_ bracken, 
and brushed against the wet heals of field cab Moreover, 
erossing meadows tenanted by cattle that toss their heads and 


look—and “ looking,” in horned cattle, is a great offence to 
town-bred women—has been a service of peril which alone would 
have taken all the strength out of her nerves, and all the pleaguyg 
out of her walk ; but the hostess cannot imagine feelings which she 
herself does not share, and the London lady is of course credited with 
courage, because to doubt it would be to cast a slur on her wholg 
moral character. The Hessian minds the beasts no more than g9 
many tree stumps, but her friend sees a raging bull in every mij 
mother that stares at her as she passes, and thinks somethj 
dreadful is going to happen because the flies make the heifers swj 
their tails and stamp. Then the dogs bark furiously as they rush 
out of farmsteads and cottages; and the newly dressed fields ore 
not pleasant to cross or skirt. The visitor cares little for wild 
flowers, less for birds, and all trees are pretty much alike to her; 
and this long, rude walk, accentuated with the true coun 
emphasis, has been too much for her. Her host wonders at 
her evening lassitude and low spirits, and fears that she finds 
it dull; and the robust hostess anathematizes the demora. 
lizing effects of Kensington, and scornfully contrasts her present 
friend with her past, when they were both schoolgirls together 
and on a par in strength and endwance. “She was like other 

eople then,” says the well-trained Hessian, who has kept herself 
in condition by daily exercise of a severe character, “ and now seg 
what a poor creature she is! She can do nothing but work at em. 
broidery and crouch shivering over the fire.’ Sometimes, how. 
ever, it happens the other way, and the lady guest, even though a 
Londoner, is the stronger of the two. The wife has been broken 
down by family cares and many children; the guest comes fresh, 
unworn, and young; the wife seldom goes beyond the garden, 
never further than the village, and is knocked up if she has done 
two miles ; the guest can manage her six or eight without fatigue; 
hence she naturally becomes the husband’s walking companion 
during her visit, to his frank delight and as frank regrets that his 
wife cannot doas much. And the wife, though good breeding and 
natural kindness would prevent her objecting to these long w 
finds them hard upon her. Most probably she bitterly regrets 
having invited her former friend, and mentally resolves never to 
ask her again. She wanted her as a little amusement and relaxa- 
tion for herself; her health is delicate and her life dull, and she 
thought a female friend in the house would cheer her up and be a 
help ; but when she tinds that she has invited one who, without 
in the least intending it, and only by the force of circumstances, 
sets her in unfavourable contrast with her husband, we may be 
sure that it will not take much argument to convince her that 
asking friends on a visit is a ridiculous custom, and that people, 
especially young ladies fond of long walks, are best at their own 
homes. 

In London there are two kinds of guests from the country ; the 
insatiable, and the inditferent—those who wear out their hosts by 
their activity, and those who oppress them by their supineness. 
The Londoner who has outlived all the excitement of the ~—_ city 
life wonders at the energy and enthusiasm of his friend. Every- 
thing must be done, even to the Tower and the Whisperin 
Gallery, Madame Tussaud’s and the Agricultural Hall. There 
is not a second-rate trumpery trifle which has been in the shop 
windows for a year or more, that is not pored over, and if 
sible bought; and among the inflictions of the host may be counted 
the crude taste of the guest, and the childish flinging away of 
money on things absolutely worthless. Or it may be that the 
guest has come up stored with many maxims of worldly wisdom 
and vague suspicion, and, determined not to be taken in, attempts 
to bargain in shops where a second price would be im- 
possible, and where the host is personally known. With guests 
of this superabundant energy a quiet evening is out of the 
question. They go the round of all the theatres, and fill in the 
gaps with the opera and concerts. They have come up not to 
stay with you, but to see London, and they fulfil their intention 
liberally. Or they are indifferent and supine, and not to be 
amused, do what you will. They think everything a bore, 
or they are nervous and not up to the mark; they beseech you not 
to ask any one to dinner, and not to take them with you 
to any reception ; they are listless at the theatre, and go to sleep 
at the opera ; at the Royal Academy the only pictures they notice 
are those of their own neighbourhood, or perhaps one by a local 
artist known to them. All the finest works of the year fall flat; 
and before you have seen half, they say they have had enough 
of it, and sit down plaintively offering to wait till you have 
done, in the tone of a Onristion martyr. These are the people who 
are always complaining of the dirt and smoke of London and the 
stufliness of the houses, as if they were personally injured and 
you ety responsible. They show a very decided scorn 
tor London produce, natural or artificial, and wonder how 
people can live in such a place. They are sure to deride the pre- 
vailing fashions, whatever they may be; while their own, of 
season, are really exaggerated and excessive; and they refuse to 
have the town touch laid on them during their stay, but heroically 
follow the millinery gospel of their local Worth, and measure you 
by themselves. They show real animation only when they are 

ing away, and begin to wonder how they shall find things at 

ome, and whether Charles will meet them at the station or 
send William instead. But when they write to thank hee for 
your hospitality, they tell you they never enjoyed anything 60 
much in their lives; leaving you in a state of perplexity, as you 
cannot help remembering their boredom, and peevish complain- 
ings, and evident relief in leaving, and comparing your remem- 
brance with the warm expressions of pleasure now before your 
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ere are peopl to have other people’s children on 
aaah to take om themselves the responsibility of their health and 
, when the young guests are almost sure to fall ill by the 
change of diet and the unwonted amount of indulgence allowed, or 
to come into some trouble by the relaxing of due supervision and 
control. They get a touch of gastric fever, or they tumble into the 
pond ; and either bronchitis, or a fall from horseback, to 
over from a ladder, or coming to grief on the swing, or some suc 
accident, is generally the result of an act which is either heroism 
or madness as one may be inclined to regard it. For of all the in- 
conveniences attending visiting, those incidental to child guests 
are the most distressing. Yet there are philanthropic friends who 
run these risks for the sake of giving pleasure to a few young 
ple; whether they deserve canonization for their kindness 
or censure for their rashness we leave an open question. As for 
a certain disturbance in health, that generally comes to other 
than children from being on a visit. Hours and style of food 
are sure to be somewhat different from those of home; and 
the slight constraint of the life, and the feverishness which 
this induces, add to the disturbance. Occupations are inter- 
ted both to the guest and the host, and some hosts think 
it necessary to make company for the guest, and some guests 
are heavy on hand. Some regard your house as a gaol, and 
you as the gaoler, and are afraid to initiate an independent 
action or to call their souls their own; others treat you as a 
landlord, and behave as if you kept an inn, making a convenience 
of your household in the most unblushing manner. Some are 
fastidious, and find nothing that they have been accustomed to, 
and covertly snub your wines, your table, and your whole 
ments; others embarrass you by the fervour of their ad- 
miration, as if they had come out of a hovel and did not know 
the usages of civilized homes, Some intrude themselves into 
every small household matter that goes on before them, and 
offer advice that is neither wanted nor desired; and others will 
not commit themselves to the most innocent opinion, fearful lest 
they should be thought to interfere or take sides. Some of the 
women dress at the husband; some of the men flirt with the wife 
or make love to the daughters surreptitiously; some loaf about 
to play billiards all day long till you are tired of the click of the 
balls ; others bury their heads in a book, and are no better than 
mummies ow back in easy chairs; some insist on going to 
the meet in a hard frost; others will shoot in a downpour ; and 
others again waste your whole day over the chess-table, and 
will not stir out at all. Some are so sensitive and fidgety 
that they will not stay above a day or two, and are gone before 
you have got into the habit of seeing them, leaving you with 
the feeling of a whirlwind having passed through your house; 
and others, when they come, stick, and you begin to despair 
of dislodging them. On the. other hand, there are houses 
where you feel that you would wear out your welcome after the 
third day, how long soever the distance you have come; and 
there are others where you would offend your hosts for life if 
you did not throw overboard every other duty and engagement to 
remain for as many weeks as they desire. In fact, paying visits 
and inviting guests are both risky matters, and el far more 
careful consideration than they generally receive. But when 
it happens that the thing is congenial on both sides, that the 
~~ slips into. a vacant place as it were, and neither bores nor is 
, then paying a visit is as-delightful as the young imagination 
pictures it to be; and the peculiar closeness and sweetness of 
intimacy it engenders is one of the most enduring and charming 
circumstances incidental to friendship. This, however, is rare 
and exceptional, as are most of the very good things of life. 


THE PROPOSED CREATION OF CARDINALS 


npue Roman Catholic papers, which on such a point are likely 
to be well informed, report that the Pope contemplates 
very shortly filling up some fourteen or fifteen of the twenty 
vacancies in the College of Cardinals, and eleven names are 
mentioned of those expected to receive the red hat. Prominent 
among them is Archbishop Manning, and with him come the 
Archbishops of Munich, Cologne, Mechlin (Dechamps), Posen, 
Baltimore (Spalding), and the Patriarch of Lisbon, who makes an 
ex officio claim to the dignity by virtue of a privilege accorded b 

Clement XI. To these are added the names of four high officials 
of the former Papal Government—Randi, Prefect of Police; 
Negroni, Minister of the Interior; Vitelleschi, and De Merode. 
Of the claims of many of these mages to reap the reward 
of their labours in the cause of “curialism” there can be no sort 
of question. There is a told of an English Catholic 
Visitor expressing to a very distinguished German ecclesiastic 
his regret that Dr. Newman was not made aCardinal. “My dear 
friend,” was the prompt reply, “that is not the stuff Cardi- 
nals are made of” Exactly so; but such men as Manning, 
Dechamps, Melchers, and the reclaimed Archbi of Munich, 
who has been good enough to excommunicate his old friend and 


counsellor, Dr. Déllinger, are just “the stuff Cardinals are made 
. and have fairly earned their promotion. The Archbishops of 
estminster, Mechlin, and Baltimore were leaders of the infal- 


creditably distinguished themselves since by their persecution of 
their former associates. re how important, though 
hardly conspicuous, a part was played by the police in the manage- 
ment of the Council, the bestowal of the purple on Mgr. Randi 
can only be regarded as a fitting and graceful acknowledgment, 
Of the services of Negroni and Vitelleschi less is generally known ; 
but De Merode is a man of mark in his way, and a staunck 
supporter of Papal interests, though his fraternal affection betrayed 
him into the impropriety of ordering a solemn — for the 
pious, but too Tiber, ontalembert, which His guy un 
quite superior to the superstition De mortuis nil nisi bonum, 
countermanded, not without a tolerably free expression of his 
sentiments on the subject. On the whole, the proposed nominees 
gee to us admirably qualified for their elevation, though in 
the present state of things at Rome the precise marketable or 
other value of the dignity may perhaps be considered ambiguous. 
There is something ominous in the statement that the solemnities 
usual in the preconization of Cardinals “ will, on this raga | of 
course have to be dispensed with,” though the necessity, in fact, 

arises solely from the assumed captivity of “the prisoner of the 

Vatican.” 

As regards Archbishop Manning, indeed, we were a little 
surprised, not that the Pope should be ready to promote him, but 
that he should be desirous, if he is desirous, of accepting an 
honour likely to hamper his action and to imperil rather than to 
enhance his influence in his own country. Cardinal Wise 
whose genius was greater than his common sense, fully expected 
to be received at Court as Cardinal, and was not a little dis- 
appointed, if not soured, at finding that his new dignity conferred 
no social rank or position in England, and, being received from 
a foreign Sovereign without the sanction of his own, could not 
be recognized by the Government at all, so that all official inter- 
course had to be carried on through Bishop Grant of Southwark, 
instead of himself. Dr. Manning will be under no such illusions, 
and neither is he likely to apply to the Queen for permission to 
accept his new title, which was, we believe, asked and obtained 
in the case of Cardinal Weld. He is, however, the best judge of 
what will be most conducive to his ecclesiastical aspirations ; and 
a higher status in Roman Catholic society, coupled with the rever- 
sionary chances of influence in future conclaves, may perh: 
seem a sufficient compensation for the drawbacks of a princely 
rank which will not be recognized and cannot be laid aside. 
For it is a curious circumstance, and one which oddly illustrates 
the composite character of the Papacy, that the highest position 
in the Roman Church next to that of the supreme and infallible 
Pontiff is a secular and not a spiritual office, which may be, and 
often has been, held by laymen. The whole history of the insti- 
tution is so remarkable that it may be worth while briefly to recall 
it at a time when the anomalous Court in which Cardinals rank as 
princes of the blood is passing through a ena I not final, 
crisis of its long and chequered existence. “The Catholic 
Church,” said M. About, in his peculiar manner, “is governed 
a Pope and seventy Cardinals, in memory of the twelve apostles. 
This is not quite an accurate account of the matter; but it repre- 
sents with tolerable fidelity the popular impression among both 
Catholics and Protestants as to the de facto government of the 
Church. But when we proceed to inquire how the body which 
was once ruled by twelve apostles came to fall under the dominion 
of a Pope and seventy Cardmals, the answer can hardly be com- 
pressed into the limits of an epigrammatic sarcasm. 

For many centuries, even atter the Bishop of Rome had attained 
in practice to a position of unchallenged supremacy in the Western 
Church, his election was dependent on the joint action of the whole 
civic community in its threefold division—the Government, the 
clergy, and the people. It was not till the middle of the eleventh 
century that Nicolas I1., acting under the inspiration of Hildebrand, 
who was soon afterwards to succeed him on the Papal throne, effected 
the great revolution—for such it undoubtedly was—which trans- 
ferred the election of the supreme Pontiff from a large and mixed 
constituency, in which the civil authorities held a prominent place, 
to a small ecclesiastical senate nominated by himself alone. The 
preamble of Nicolas’s Bull, after rehearsing the troubles and 
confusions of former elections as the cause for this momentous 
change, decrees that henceforth the right shall appertain first to 
the Cardinal Bishops, then to the Cardinals of lower rank, and 
that the clergy and people shall merely express their acquiescence. 
About a century later Alexander II. made the votes of two- 
thirds of the Conclave essential to a valid election, and this pro- 
vision still continues in force. The present composition of the 
Sacred College is fixed by a later enactment, dating from the reign 
of Sixtus V., in 1585, which limits.the number of members. te 
seventy, divided into six Cardinal Bishops, fifty Cardinal Priests, 
and‘ fourteen Cardinal Deacons. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that the nomenclature is purely technical; a Cardinal Deacon 
may be in priest’s orders, as is the case with Cardinal Antonelli at 
this moment, and many Cardinal Priests are bishops. On the 
other hand, there may be Cardinal Priests who. are not in 
[sme orders, as was for many years the case with Cardinal 

andini, who was also, while only a deacon, Bishop of 
Osimo. There have even, according to Moroni, been Cardinal 
Bishops who were only in diaconal orders, The fact is, that 
the cardinalitial title is a purely secular one; itis: a grade in the 
Court of Rome, not in the Church; but as the Court is a strictly 
ecclesiastical one, all who belong to it have to wear the ecclesi- 
astical habit, and toremain unmarried. Monsignori, for instanee, 


libilist at the Council, while their brothers of Munich and 


were rather troublesome at Rome, have still more 


many of whom are laymen, dress as priests, and cannot marry 
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without resigning their dignity. There is no ordination fora Car- 
dinal as such, and he only requires the Pope’s permission to return 
to secular life and marry, as many lay Cardinals have actually done. 
As recently as 1735 Don Luis of Bourbon was named by Clement 
XIL. Archbishop of Toledo and Cardinal, at the mature age of eight ; 
and Sixtus V. made his nephew a Cardinal when a boy of fourteen. 
There are several instances on record where Cardinals in holy 
orders have been allowed to renounce their dignity and marry, 

nerally on political grounds. Only two centuries ago, Casimir, 
eter of the King of Poland, who was both a Cardinal and a 
Jesuit, received a dispensation to marry, and to marry his brother’s 
widow, on the Jewish principle of “raising up seed to his 
brother.” Several other instances occurred in the same century of 
Cardinals in sacred orders being allowed to marry. The real fact 
is that this hybrid dignity, while not a sacred, is yet, as belonging 
to the Papal Court, an ecclesiastical one. It is conferred on lay- 
men by a legal fiction of appointing them for twelve months with 
an obligation of taking deacon’s orders within that period, which, 
however, can eee ig toties quoties by the plenary power of the 
Pope, just as French Protestants were invested with the Cross of 
St. Louis for ninety-nine years, when their right to wear it would 
be forfeited if they remained in heresy. It was, however, 
ordered by a Bull of Pius IV. that Cardinals not in deacon’s 
orders should not vote in conclave; but this exclusion is explained 
in a later Bull of Gregory XV. to be subject to = ispen- 
sation, and accordingly the Cardinal Archduke Albert, who 
afterwards married, voted in the election of Sixtus V. by virtue of 
a special license from the late Pope. It was the express wish of 
Pius IX. that all the Cardinals should be at least in deacon’s 
orders, and there are accordingly no members of the present 
College below that order. 

The process of creating Cardinals is almost as singular as 
their position when created. They pass, so to speak, through a 
chrysalis and an unfledged stage of existence—if such a confusion 
of metaphors may be allowed—before the fully developed butterfly 
displays its painted wings. First, there are the Cardinals i petto, 
who are eventually destined by the Pope to that high dignity, 
though no one but himself need know anything of the fact. it 
was usual at one period for the Pope to mention their names in 
secret Consistory, as was done by Martin V.; but this imperfect 
promulgation did not entitle them to act as Cardinals. Then the 
practice was adopted of simply intimating in Consistory the 
number, but not the names, of the persons designated for the 

urple, which had no other effect than to limit the range of the 

‘ope’s power of creation, as these unknown members were held 
to belong to the Sacred College. A custom has since sprung 
up of the Pope’s writing out in sealed packets the names of 

ardinals promoted in petto, for the guidance of his successor, 
who, however, is not bound to carry out his wishes in the case of 
his death, and does not invariably do so. Pius IX. has the dis- 
credit of supplying the first example of a Pope annulling his own 
in petto nomination, and that, too, after it had been formally in- 
timated by letter to the nominee, who was moreover by far the most 
distinguished Italian ecclesiastic of the present century—Rosmini. 
The future Cardinal, after receiving notice to make preparations 
for his public reception, not only found himself summarily re- 
jected, but his latest work, published by the express direction of 
the Pope, placed on the Index. So much for the chrysalis or ix 
petto stage of development, from which a freshly named Cardinal 
emerges into what was formerly a kind of noviciate, during which 
he is called a Cardinal cum ore clauso, invested with the dignity 
but debarred from all active exercise of office, until the Pope has 
solemnly “opened his mouth.” Eugenius IV. declared Cardinals 
in this state incapable of voting in Consistory; but the restriction 
was removed by Pius IV. a century later, and accordingly 
Gregory XV. has ruled that every promulgated Cardinal—as dis- 
tinguished from those é pefto—has the inalienable right of the 
franchise. Seven Cardinals “with closed mouths” voted in the 
election of Clement X. in 1670, one of them being Clement him- 
self. But in recent times this latter distinction has become a 
mere formality, though it still exists in theory, and might at any 
moment be revived, the closing and unsealing of a new Cardinal’s 
mouth being accomplished in the same Consistory. On the other 
hand, a Cardinal’s right of franchise in Papalelections once acquired 
is so strictly “ inalienable,” to use the term of Gregory XV., that no 
suspension, interdict, or excommunication can deprive him of it. 
This strange regulation was introduced by a Bull of Clement V. as 
a security against the passion or caprice of partisan Popes like 
Boniface VILI., who degraded the two Colonna Cardinals from 
their rank. Cardinal Soderini, who had been degraded and impri- 
soned for conspiracy by Adrian VI., was actually let out of prison, 
in spite of the dying injunctions of the Pope, to vote in the elec- 
tion of his successor, and said the Mass of the Holy Ghost at the 
opening of the Conclave. A still more notorious case occurred 
in 1740, when Cardinal Coscia, who had been imprisoned for the 
most scandalous crimes, was taken out of the Castle of St. 
Angelo to vote in Conclave. This precedent has never since been 
reversed. Pius IX., indeed, affected by a Brief in 1867 to deprive 
the late Cardinal Andrea of all “ active and passive voice” in 
Papal elections; but the Cardinal’s death, under sufficiently 
suspicious circumstances, two years later, makes it impossible to 
say whether the validity of this unprecedented and illegal stretch 
of authority would have been admitted had he survived the Pope. 

It is obvious that a rank and title so exclusively connected 
with the Papal Court as distinguished from the Church must be 
materially afiected, if not eventually superseded, by the loss of 


the a sovereignty. For centuries four-fifths at least of 
the Cardinals have always been Italians, as was only natura] 
when they formed the Senate of an Italian prince, and the con. 
stituency that was to elect his successor, and from whom practi. 
cally—for there is no canonical restriction on their choice—that 
successor was to be chosen. On the contrary, nothing can be more 
unreasonable than that a body which is to form the ordin 
Council of the chief pastor of the Universal Church, and from 
whose ranks he is to be elected, should represent any one par. 
ticular country or nationality. If it is necessary that the 
Sovereign of Rome should be a Roman, any local restriction ig 
singularly out of place in choosing the spiritual Father of 
Christendom. Pius IX. has already lived to fill up almost the 
whole Sacred College twice over. We shall watch with some 
curiosity his next batch of Cardinals, if the twenty places now 
vacant, and which he can hardly have an opportunity of filling 
more than once again, are indeed about to be supplied. 


THE LEGAL DRAMA. 


7 practical basis of the English character assures the success 
of the legal drama. We like to find ourselves entertained 
without having to call upon’ our imagination, for we know b 
experience that imagination is always dull and often deaf. The 
theatre and its mimic stage may be all very well when we can 
get nothing better. It may suit the season of youth, when we 
live and breathe in an atmosphere of illusions, and find the trans- 
ition easy from the fairy tales of our childhood to representations 
of history and romance which are more or less realistic. But our 
maturer faculties are reluctant to lend themselves to a conspiracy 
against our common sense. We are sharp to remark the ee gr 
monarch dropping his h’s, and to note the garish glitter of the 
lass in his consort’s jewelled diadem. With Garrick we detect 
in the clothes of the courtly roué “as vulgar.a ruffian as ever 
trod the boards,” and if we are betrayed into visiting the 
pantomime, we prefer the boxes that command a view of the 
machinery. In all this we show a striking contrast to our neigh- 
bours the French. They may be congratulated on preserving the 
perennial freshness of the illusions that die so early with us. 
Accordingly they can afford to be comparatively indifferent to the 
legal drama, because all acting becomes reality to them almost 
without an effort of the mind. Versatile, volatile, and impres- 
sionable, their quickly won sympathy reacts on the performers, 
and the stage and the house confound themselves in a com- 
mon loss of individuality. Moliére, Sardou, or Offenbach can 
always count upon drawing, and the impossible vaudeville is 
accepted for the instant in all good faith. Even the business- 
like frequenter of the Bourse can change at any moment his 
world of finance for the realms of fancy, by the purchase of a 
ticket at some bureau de location. We can thus understand why, 
after their first novelty had worn off, the trials of the Communists 
ceased to prove attractive. Thus, too, we may explain the fact 
that struck the Times’ Special Correspondent the other day, 
when two exceedingly sensational trials drew neither reporters nor 
public from Paris to Versailies. We English could not afford 
to waste rare chances of this sort. Sensations with us are so 
much more difficult to come by that we can ill afford to miss 
the opportunities that supply them. A Parisian may be in- 
different to the legal drama, because it is often duller to him 
than the fictitious, in spite of the possible sensation of the 
dénouement. The first object of its authors is not the entertain- 
ment of the public; its best situations are merely incidental, and 
telling points are never absolutely to be reckoned upon. The 
~ hangs, as Justice drags across the stage with proverbial 
eliberation, and in the getting up there is a general absence of the 
artistic element. Circumstances are elaborated to monotony, and 
bits of incidental evidence assume extravagant importance as if in 


contempt for the impatience of the audience. The counsel want fire, 


and the ill-timed interruptions of the Bench are fatal to the flow 
of eloquence. There are exceptions, of course, and occasionally 
the enterprise or good fortune of a public prosecutor enables him 
to compete with his professional rivals of the Odéon and Frangais. 
In trials like that of Tropmann he can emphasize some thrill- 
ing horror by the production of material piéces de conviction, 
as Mr. Wear's yellow gig was produced on the London stage after 
the Gill’s Lane tragedy. But while in our English Courts some 
of us would welcome such adventitious sensation as this,, our 
— nature enables us to dispense with it. When once it is 

rne in upon us that there is a great interest of life and property 
at stake, we can afford to wait patiently while the plot develops. 
Nay, we take a positive pleasure in dallying with enjoyment which 
we feel must at best be only too brief. The dull besinees-like 
examination and cross-examination of a witness by some slow 
counsel serves to sustain our sense of the grave material interests 
involved ; careful attention to the Judge’s tedious summing up is 
one of the intellectual efforts of which most of us seem to be pt te 
A strain it may be, but we feel that he is weighing the issues of life 
and death, or that he is wringing the very Semsbotelage of strug- 
gling claimants for a fortune. 

e do not know that this feature in our character redoundi 
greatly to our credit. At best it distorts to a vice the national 
virtue of earnestness; and were we to recognize the fact, it might 
prove a corrective to the airs of moral superiority which we are 
so fond of parading. We confess to the existence of sin and sorrow, 
and we admit the universal intirmities of human nature; yet we not 
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the less persuade ourselves that, such as we are, we are the salt of 
the earth in matters of religion, humanity, and civilization. Look- 
ing serenely down from the most elevated point that man has yet 
attained, we complacently denounce the barbarities of the dark 
and the brutalities of benighted contemporaries, We avert our 
*fuddering gaze from the shows of the Roman amphitheatre. We 
even hesitate to admit the horrors of the arena as = inspira- 
tion for our fastidious art. Géréme himself dare only deal with 
them suggestively. Conceive the thrill that would pervade 
metropolitan circles were rig ae or the Agricultural Hall to 
announce a genuine Spanish bull-fight. et the difference 
between & jeuse~ of gladiators or bulls and one of those 
famous causes which commend themselves to the best English 
society seems to us a mere question of habit and fashion. We have 
trained our nerves to be squeamishly sensitive to bloodshed and 
coarse physical torture, but as long as our eccentric sensibilities 
are spared on these points, there is no amount of harrowing sen- 
gation we are unequal to. There is a great murder trial. The 
crime has been committed with unusual grandeur of con- 
ception, or under circumstances of ingenious atrocity. Murders 
there will always be, and examples must be made of murderers ; 
but a murder trial would seem to be one of those matters which 
refined society might safely leave to its professional guardians, 
just as the sheriff shrinks from performing in person the last 
sad offices of justice. Society, however, thinks differently. 
Society scrambles for orders of admission, bribes the doorkeepers, 
and crowds the Court. Nor do the motives of its eagerness 
demand such searching analysis as the subtle drug which puzzles 
experts in a poisoning case. The interest of the spectacle 
clearly lies in the fluctuating chances of the wretch arraigned 
for his life, or in the details of the atrocity related at second- 
hand. The spectators hang breathlessly on the lips of the counsel 
who opens the case with a moderation significant of conscious 
strength. They are hurried delightfully along with the volu- 
ble sophistry of the eloquent advocate for the defehce. Under 
other circumstances they are no great amateurs of oratory, nor 
can they follow a popular preacher for his twenty minutes when 
he appeals to them on matters which they believe to be of vital 
moment to themselves. Here in the Court, on a hard seat and 
in a foul atmosphere, the winged hours fly ag them like 
minutes. They can distinguish the shadow of the gibbet loom- 
ing over the shoulder of the prisoner on trial; they can point the 
speeches of counsel by reference to the countenance of a man—or, 
better still, a woman—worn and weakened by protracted anxiety 
and continement ; they eagerly note the convulsive clenching of the 
fingers, the nervous twitching of the throat, the suppressed heaving 
of the chest. Nor are they without the sympathy that comes of 
comprehension. There are ladies whose beauty or social fascination 
has served as a voucher to the front places, and they reflect in 
their fair faces the pallor of their criminal sister. They enjoy the 
luxury of latent hysteria, Their eyes fix themselves in com- 
assionate horror as she sinks swooning under the words of doom 
into the arms of the female warder. ‘That comfortable blending of 
sympathy and horror is the very climax of the entertainment they 
came for. Their overwrought feelings have been deliciously ex- 
hilarated by the morbid stimulant they eraved. The art of Siddons 
or Ristori has no such resources as those which her special cir- 
cumstances have bestowed on that commonplace culprit at the bar. 
The tragedy is played out so far as the spectators are concerned. 
It has been eminently successful, and they carry away a store of 
agreeably horrible memories for future delectation. Their thoughts, 
it is to be hoped, do not follow the convict to the gloomy cell and 
the grim pressroom and further. At least, if they do, what can 
we think of the nature which courts these vivid impressions of 
misery which the spectator can do nothing to alleviate ? 

It has been the fashion of late to run pieces on the London 
boards in a way that twenty years ago would have made 
managers and the public stare. By a singular coincidence the legal 
drama has suddenly followed the prevailing fashion. The grand 
case of the day mocks at precedents, as we fervently trust that it 
may defy parallel in the future. There was amply sufficient in it 
to account for the attention which it excited from the beginning. 
Tichborne v. Lushington translates into real life the pet plot of 
sensational romance writers, with variations and elaborations 
which the author of a French feuilleton could hardly have dared to 
risk. If the claimant were what he professed to be, the rightful 
heir to an almost historical family fad reappeared under cir- 
cumstances that demanded explanation at every stage. If he 
were what the defence represented him, still the fact remained 
that, in the face of improbabilities, he had persuaded men of 
character, capital, and intelligence to stake money and reputation 
on their belief in his success, Presumptions appeared so evenly 
balanced that the coming trial seemed a very fair match, and 
people waited anxiously tor attack and defence to “show their 
form” in public. So far all was natural enough; and the 
same thing might have happened had an ex-private of Spahis 
turned up after a ten years’ service in Algeria, laying claim to 
some ancient title and domain of the Rohans or Montmorencys. 
But in France the interest would have died away with the 
opening speech of Brother Ballantine, possibly to revive with 
the reply of the Attorney-General. How it has been in 
England we know. The interest has gone on growing in in- 
tensity, until at last it has been brought up to the point of 
carefully perusing the eight daily columns in which the Times 
reports Sir John Coleri What will happen when the reports 
ot the notorious trial with those of the debates in Parliament 


defiessspeculation. Already, we understand, the case has ex- 
ercised an appreciable effect on the lighter de ents of the 
book market. Anonymous enthusiasts lose their heads, and pelt 
everybody, from the Judge downwards, with communications 
which can only have a single destination. Witnesses who have 
only an indirect concern in the affair reappear in Court day after 
day with a regularity that goes unremunerated. The women knit 
like the tricoteuses of the French revolutionary tribunals; the 
men eagerly anticipate the elaborate reports that would reach them 
in any case a few hours later. We have ceased to be surprised 
at this. The witnesses have at least an indirect concern in the 
case; while the general public, with no concern at all, has so far 
mastered the proceedings that probably nine people out of ten 
could pass a creditable examination on the minutiz of the inter- 
minable controversy. If the Tichborne trial establishes nothin 

else, it demonstrates beyond question the hold which the se 
drama has established on the public taste. 


THE MANCHESTER MALIGNANTS. 


T is not perhaps surprising that the name cf Mr. Matthew 
Arnold should not have found much favour with the Non- 
conformist Conference. Sweetness was not exactly the predominant 
characteristic of the meeting, either in temper or in language, and 
its conception of light may be gathered from the demand for 
the exclusion of the Bible and everything pertaining to religion 
from public education. The dissidence of dissent was ex- 
hibited in a very striking and impressive manner, but the Pro- 
testantism of the Protestant religion is not immediately recog- 
nizable in a protest against the Scriptures being allowed to 5 
read by Protestant children during the hours when Roman 
Catholic children are absent from school. Authority is to be 
found in one of the old moralists for recommending, or at least 
excusing, a course of hearty imprecation as a means of throwing 
off a fit of spleen, and at once calming and clearing the mind. If 
there is anything in this prescription, the Nonconformists 
should be very much the better for the meeting at Manchester. It 
is to be hoped that the discharge of expletives has been accompanied 
by a sense of relief, although it may be doubted whether it has 
tended to vindicate what Mr. Miall calls “the moral dignity of the 
Nonconformist body.” A Scotch laird who was much addicted 
to this cheap and simple alterative is said to have accustomed 
himself, with an amiable desire not to hurt anybody’s feelings, to 
“swear at large”; but the Nonconformists have apparently no 
relish for such pointless commination. While dealing maledic- 
tions very freely all round, they reserved a special share of them 
for Mr. Forster and Mr. Matthew Arnold. The name of either 
of these gentlemen seemed to produce much the same effect on 
the meeting as the fluttering of a very red handkerchief is sup- 
posed to have on an excited bull. “The vast audience,” writes 
an enthusiastic reporter, “which crowded meeting-house and. 
galleries rose again and again to its feet,” and applauded violently 
when one of the speakers requested Mr. Gladstone to oblige the 
meeting by dismissing Mr. Forster from his present office. It 
cannot be denied that Mr. Forster has disappointed the expecta- 
tions of the Nonconformists. They have been struck, as it were, 
by a shaft feathered from their own breast, and the wound is there- 
fore doubly painful. If we might venture on another simile, 
we might say that Mr. Forster was the Trojan horse by 
the introduction of which into the Ministerial citadel the Dis- 
senters trusted to master the Government, but unfortunately 
he carried his contingent to the service of the defence, instead of 
co-operating with the besiegers. ‘There is no reason, however, to 
suppose that Mr. Forster was a party to the hopes which were 
fixed on him. Those who are now loudest in their anger against 
him appear to think that he was under some kind of obligation 
to act as in his position they would no doubt have acted, and 
to place sectarian aims above the obligations of statesmanship. 
Mr. Richard, who is a member of the Sites of Commons, and 
who must be supposed to know something of the composition of 
the Ministry, had the hardihood to assert that over the door 
of the departments was written, “No Nonconformists need apply.” 
There are two distinguished Dissenters in the Cabinet, and several 
in the secondary rank of Parliamentary officials. It cannot be said 
that Mr. Forster stands alone in refusing to conform to the in- 
tolerant and malignant Nonconformity of the Manchester Con- 
ference. In point of fact, the dissidence of Dissent applies in a 
large degree to the violent programme of Mr. Miali and Mr. 
Richard. Mr. Miall was himself obliged to confess that 
the Education Act, which he refused to recognize as a compro- 
mise, had been passed with the tacit assent of a large body of 
Dissenters, who “failed to distinguish between their religious 
principles and their religious sentiment, and who held that reli- 
gion should never be dissociated from education.” A complaint 
was raised at the Conference that Nonconformists were not suffi- 
ciently represented in the management of the Endowed Schools, 
but it was shown that, when proper application had been made to 
the Commissioners on this subject, Nonconformists had been ap- 
ointed in several instances which were mentioned. It was added 
in explanation that Nonconformists were, as a rule, reluctant to 
move in the matter. lt may be assumed therefore that Noncon- 
formists generally are not dissatisfied with the proceedings of the 
Commissioners, and that on this, as on other points, the Con- 
ference is very far indeed from representing the general body in 
whose name it professes to speak. 
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It is evident that a number of Nonconformists have lashed 
themselves into a violent passion with regard to the Education 
Act, and the exhibition, though not perhaps very pretty, is not 
without its uses. Jn vino veritas, and the intoxication of r 
also tends to display in their true colours those who are under 
its influence. e are indebted to the Conference for a tolerably 
candid and explicit statement of Nonconformist pretensions, and it 
is desirable that it should be understood what these pretensions 
amount to when plainly expressed. It has been thought to be 
rather absurd, and per - not quite honest, that the Alliance 
should have submitted a scheme of prohibitory legislation under the 
name of a Permissive Bill. But this is after all less anomalous than 
the demand which is now made in the name of religious freedom for 
the suppression of religious education. Constitutional freedom, 
as Oo to what, from a recent notorious example, may be called 
the freedom of the Commune, has hitherto been construed to mean 
that the majority shall decide how the affairs of the country shall 
be managed, with the qualification that, as far as possible, the 
minority shall not be compelled to do anything of which it conscien- 
tiously disapproves. Thisrule weare now asked to reverse. Freedom, 
according to the Nonconformist reading, means that the majority 
shall not be permitted to co-operate for its own purposes, if the 
minority does not happen to approve of those purposes, even though 
the minority itself may be under no coercion in the matter. As 
far as can be ascertained, the great body of the people of this 
country are agreed on two principles of national education —first, 
that existing voluntary schools shall, as faraspossible, be turned to 
account; and, secondly, that such religious instruction as is agree- 
able to the majority shall be given at such times and under such 
conditions that no child need attend against the will of its parents. 
It is now proposed that the majority shall no longer be permitted 
te carry out these principles, but shall be compelled to do some- 
thing which it has the strongest possible objection to do; and the 
only ground for this peremptory and tyrannical command is that 
a minority, and, according to all means of calculation, a small 
minority, does not like to see the majority enjoying its present 
freedom of action. The practical effect of the demands put for- 
ward by the Manchester Conference would be that ratepayers 
throughout the country would be compelled to go to the expense of 
setting up purely secular schools, in which a kind of education would 
be given to which they, as a body, object, and to abandon the use 
of the voluntary schools, with which they have no cause of com- 
plaint. By the side of existing schools which satisfy the people, 
and which cost comparatively little, there would have to be esta- 
blished other athacln which would offend the prevailing reli- 

ious sentiment of the community and which would impose a 

eavy and unnecessary burden on the ratepayers. And all 
this must be done in order to please a peevish and distempered 
minority of Nonconformists—a minority not only in the country, 
but even, as it appears, in their own body—who do not so much 
as pretend that they have any practical grievance to complain 
of, and whose policy is simply the wanton malice of the dog in 
the manger. There could hardly be a more striking illustration 
of the sour bigotry and shrewish intolerance of the Conference 
than the demand that schoolmasters in the pay of the public 
shall be absolutely precluded from devoting any of their time 
out of school hours to religious instruction, It would perhaps be 
better to begin at once by requiring from every schoolmaster a 
distinct repudiation of every form of religious belief. We should 
then have religious freedom in perfection. 

The best way to realize the practical operation of the new 
dogma of the rights of minorities is to apply it to some other 
solieah than education. Tuke, for example, the military defence 
of the country. There are a number of worthy, respectable 
people who object to armies on principle. The great body of the 
nation, however, happens to be of a different opinion, and the con- 
sequence is that the peace party has to contribute to the support 
of the army, and is under the same liability to military service 
as other citizens. According to Nonconformist principles, the 
members of the Peace Society should not only be relieved from 
these obligations, but should be allowed to pass a veto on the 
maintenance of an army at the expense of other oe. At 
Warrington, the other day, Mr. Rylands ridiculed the idea that 
the majority had a right to teach religion against the wishes of 
the minority. Apply this to the army, and we arrive at the con- 
clusion that the majority has no right to provide for the defence 
of the country against the wishes of a minority of fanatics who 
object to war on principle. As it is, every facility is provided 
for the education of the children of Nonconformists without 
exposing them to proselytizing efforts, and it is, in fact, admitted 
that no such efforts have been made. Moreover, Nonconformists 
are exempted from all contributions for religious teaching. All 
that they have to pay is a small sum which does not even cover 
the whole cost of the secular instruction which is provided for 
their children. It is not freedom for themselves that they are now 
seeking, inasmuch as they have it already, but liberty to coerce 
others. Montesquieu has remarked that every one has given the 
name of liberty to the government which agrees with his habits or 
inclinations. The liberty of fanaticism is the liberty of the Inqui- 
sition and the stake; and the violent intolerance of the Noncon- 
formists who met at Manchester equals, if it does not surpass, that 
of the most bigoted Ultramontanists. It is intimated that no 
candidate who refuses.to embrace the Wahabeeism of Mr. Miall 
and his friends in its most extreme form shall be supported at 
the elections. Another addition has thus been made to the band of 
one-ideaed zealots who are willing to stake the government of the 


country on the acceptance of a single crotehet. What with the 
Nonconformists, the Alliance, the idolaters of Contagious Disease, 
the champions of women’s rights, and the people who want to 

their deceased wives’ sisters and nieces, candidates at the next 
general election will have a nice time of it. Perhaps some 
means may be discovered of pitting the different sets of fanatics 
against each other, but it is obvious that it will be of little use to 
swallow one formula without the rest. Anybody who has stomach 
for them all will be at liberty to enjoy his own opinions as to 
such trivial matters as the distribution of taxation, the security of 
the country, the regulation of wages and hours of labour by the 
State, and so on. It is just possible, however, that the great 
body of the people, who have as little taste for the bigotry of 
Little Bethel as for the fanaticism of its secularist and positivist 
allies, may interfere to spoil this pleasant combination, and candi- 
dates will perhaps be shrewd enough to look to this quarter for 
protection, 


CHESHIRE ETHNOLOGY. 


E know not by what freak of good or bad luck it is that 
something is always happening to bring the ancient 
City of the Legions—that on the Dee we mean, not that on 
the Usk—into special notice in some shape or another. We not 
very long ago reviewed a Chester book, and just now the 
restoration of the cathedral, and the ceremonies accompanying the 
reopening of the restored building, have caused Chester again to 
figure in several paragraphs of the daily papers. If those 
paragraphs are to be believed, the opening services seem to have 
been marked by some incidents of a singular kind. We read, for 
instance, in the Times, that, as there is—as is but natural so near 
the march—a considerable Welsh-speaking population in Chester, 
a sermon had been preached, or was going to be preached, for 
their special benefit. But the odd thing was that the sermon was 
to be addressed to the Britons “in their native Gaelic.” To ordi- 
nary minds there seems something very strange in preaching to 
Welshmen in Gaelic, something not wholly in harmony with that 
article of the Church which condemns all ministering in the con- 
gregation in any “tongue not understanded of the people.” A 
profane wit indeed suggested that the account of the ball of the 
Gaelic Society, the description of which appeared in some of 
the papers in parallel columns with the restoration of 
Chester Cathedral, had, by some freak of the printer, 
got jumbled up with the narrative of the more sacred 
ceremony. That the company ata “ Gaelic ball” should deem it 
their duty to talk Gaelic, whether “ native” or otherwise, seemed 
not wholly unlikely; it seemed at least far more likely than 
that any man should think of preaching in Gaelic to a congrega- 
tion of Welshmen. But we set this suggestion aside as rational- 
istic. Whatever we may say of its trustworthiness as to past 
events, we cannot but accept the authority of the Times as 
decisive with regard to those times from which it takes its name— 
our own times, namely, as they pass day by day. We are bound, 
therefore, to believe that the sermon was preached, or was to be 
preached, as the 7imes tells us, in Gaelic. And as we cannot 
suspect any one concerned in the ceremony at Chester of fostering 
the error of celebrating divine service in an unknown tongue, 
we are bound to believe that there is a population at Chester 
to whom a Gaelic sermon would be a sermon “in their native 
Gaelic.” The fact is new to us, and at first hearing it sounds a 
little startling; but a few moments’ thought will show that such 
a fact, kept in the dark as it has hitherto been, falls in exactly 
with the conclusion of one school of British ethnologists. The 
existence of a Gaelic population at Chester is much less surprising 
than the existence of an Iberian population in South Wales, as 
affirmed by Tacitus and Professor Huxley. That there was, at 
some time or other, a Gaelic settlement in North Wales, has 
been very generally believed; legends of the incursions of 
the Gwyddyl, and traces of their name and local nomencla- 
ture, are rife in various parts of the Principality. Some in- 
deed explain them by mere desultory incursions from Ireland, 
of which some instances certainly did take place. The national 
legend of Cunedda tells of a Gaelic invasion of North Wales 
within the historic era. One school of antiquaries, like Archdeacon 
Jones in his Vestiges of the Gael in Gwynedd, explains the whole 
class of phenomena by the theory of a general Gaelic occupation 
of Britain, earlier than the settlement of the Britons or Welsh. 
We will not undertake to resolve these knotty points one way or 
another, because the fact which the Zimes has so kindly revealed 
to us, the fact of a Gaelic-speaking population being found at 
Chester in our own times, fits in equally with any of these theories. 
It matters very little whether the existing Gael of Chester are 
casual settlers from Ireland, or the descendants of a great migra- 
tion from the North in the fifth or sixth century, or a vestige of 
a primitive occupation which once occupied the whole isle of 
Britain. In whichever of these ways we may account for the fact, 
we have the word of the Zimes for it that the Welshmen of 
Chester, settlers no doubt from the neighbouring counties of North 
Wales, are at this moment more likely to be edified by a Gaelic 
sermon than by one in either Welsh or English, and we commend 
the neglected fact to the special attention of ethnological and 
philological scholars. 
The existence then of these vestiges of the Gael in Chester we 
thankfully accept as an important addition to our knowledge, and 
in this thankful frame of mind we are not disposed to be harshly 
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critical on a statement which ied the discovery, that the 
resent cathedral of Chester was “originally a Benedictine 
Mpbey.” The Timesis the Times ; it is our own times with which 
it deals; we accept its statements as to what is actually going on 
among us, and we perhaps ought not to be particular as to things 
which happened so long ago as to come under the head of 
originally.” Indeed, the Zimes shows, on the whole, a 
creditable amount of knowledge of the history of Chester. It 
knows that the —— Bishopric was founded by Henry the 
Eighth, and it knows that there were earlier Bishops of 
Chester, who were the same as the Bishops of Lichfield. It knows 
also that the seat of this earlier diocese was placed not at St. 
Werburh’s, but at St. John’s. This is really an amount of local 
knowledge not at all to be despised, and on one who has got so 
far we should not be hard for putting his “ originally ” at a time 
so far removed as the latter years of the twelfth century, and for 
thinking that the Benedictine monks, who certainly were there 
then, had been there from the beginning. Thankful, then, for our 

Gaelic fact, we will not do more than put in a gentle re- 
minder that, as late as Domesday, St. Werbush’s was still served 
by secular canons, and that the Benedictine monks were a re- 
formation or corruption, at all events an innovation, of Harl 
Hugh the Wolf, the builder of the earliest parts of the present 
church 


Our problem as to the ethnology of Chester city and county 
palatine is further complicated by a sermon alleged to have been 
hed by the Dean of Westminster in Chester Cathedral on 
Friday week, a sermon which the Daily News reported the next 
morning, but which the Zimes bottled up till the following 
Wednesday. We have compared the two versions, and we find no 
contradiction of any moment between them, though each, as so 
often happens, contains some things which are not to be found 
in the other. The Times, for instance, contains the statement 
that “for the first three centuries of the Christian era there 
were no churches at all, no places set apart for public worship 
anywhere.” This statement the Dean is made to repeat, first 
with some vigour, and then with some signs of doubt. “There 
was not any one authentic instance, perhaps there was not one, 
in the whole of the first three ages.” Dr. Stanley has been a 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History; so perhaps we ought only to 
ask, in an inquiring spirit, what then is the meaning of the 
accounts, accepted by most ecclesiastical historians, of the 
Christian churches which were pulled down under Diocletian ? 
We confess that we rubbed our eyes over the report in the 
Times, and the Daily News seems to have been so puzzled with 
it as to leave it out altogether. But, to keep things straight, 
the Daily News presently contains another sentence which 
the Times leaves out, and which more nearly concerns 
our immediate subject :—“ Chester Cathedral stood on the very 
ro ar of the English frontier. It was the first English Cathe- 
that met the eyes of their wild Celtic ancestors far beyond 

the Dee in former times.” Whose “wild Celtic ancestors”? The 
idea did flash across our mind that it was the Welshmen whom 
the Dean was addressing, and that the orator who spoke Gaelic 
was no other than Dr. Stanley himself. But there is no —s 
either version that Dr. Stanley spoke any language but Eng- 
lish, and the passage about “their wild Celtic ancestors” 
immediately follows an appeal to Cheshire men as such. 
We are therefore driven to believe that Cheshire men once had 
“wild Celtic ancestors”—wild Celtic ancestors who came from 
“far beyond the Dee.” Mark again the careful prudence which 
avoids any more definite word than “Celtic.” The wild ancestors 
of the Cheshire men were Celts from beyond the Dee; but it is 
not said that they were British, Welsh, Cymrian, or the like ; they 
may, as far as this statement goes, very well have been a vestige 
of the Gael in Gwynedd. Mark also how lately they came into 
Cheshire. When they came from far beyond the Dee, “ Chester 
Cathedral was the first English Cathedral that met their eyes.” 
It is plain then that Dr. Stanley is talking of times since Henry 
the Eighth, since the foundation of the present Bishopric, when, 
in his own words, according to the Times, “ the old Benedictine 
Abbey became the new Cathedral of Chester.” We thus, by 
comparing our two authorities, get to the bottom of the whole 
mystery. Some time since the —— of Henry the Eighth 
Cheshire was settled by wild Celts from far beyond the 
Dee, who are the ancestors of the present Cheshire men. Thus 
much we learn from Dean Stanley. From our other informant 
we learn that the city of Chester still contains a considerable 
Gaelic-speaking population. The two statements help out one 
another. We now know from what branch of the Celts the wild 
ancestors of the present Cheshire men sp They were not 
Cymry but Gael, a most important fact in British ethnology. 
Some time then within the last three centuries a Gaelic settlement 
from es North Wales occupied Cheshire, they became the 
ancestors of the people of the county palatine, and in the city itself 
they still retain their . The fact is new and striking; itis 
especially strange that, contrary to what commonly happens in 
such cases, the Gaelic tongue has survived in the city, while, as far 
as we have ever heard, it is not to be found in the county at large. 
We will not say Credo quia impossibile est ; the fact rests on a much 
higher line of argument. It is established out of the mouth of 
two witnesses, and that by a series of undesigned coincidences. 
With this discovery fresh in our minds, we are not in a 
mood for cavilling. Otherwise we might ask what is meant by 


Chester Cathedral being “a ent, as it were, of that old 
Roman fortress and stronghold from which it takes its name.” 
Again, the Cathedral is “the depository, the casket, of a long and 
varied history in Church and State.” “ That outward shell arose 
first out of the living deed—works of the first of that ancient 
Royal Saxon line of which almost every daughter was a bene- 
factress or a saint.” The first of the ancient Royal Saxon line 
was, according to all orthodox genealogy, no other than Woden. 
Woden then, and no smaller person, was the founder of Chester 
Cathedral, and, to judge from the passage about the “ fragment,” 
it would seem that, like Theodoric at Ravenna and Abbot Paul 
at St. Albans, he built it out of Roman remains. Of course we 
need not believe that any part of his work is now standing, any 
more than we have the work of Augustine at Canterbury, or of 
Dunstan at Glastonbury. It might be objected that Woden, if 
not himself an idol, was at least an idolater, and was therefore an 
unlikely person to be the founder of a Christian church. But, if 
Voltaire built a church, why not Woden? The tolerance of early 
times, whether at the court of Alexander Severus or at that of 
/Etheberht, went a good way. Some months back we gathered 
from Dr, Stanley himself that Stuf and Wihtgar, unbaptized 
descendants of Woden, were the founders of the church of Caris- 
brooke. Why then should not Woden himself be the founder 
of the greater church of Chester? Then again, according to 
Professor Westwood, the tombstone of a grandson or great-grand- 
son of Woden is still to be seen near Edinburgh, with a con- 
Latin This Romanizing taste was most 
likely hereditary in the family, and it quite falls in with the 
notion of Woden using Roman materials in the construction of 
his building. On the whole, we recommend this view of the 
foundation of St. Werburh’s to the careful consideration of anti- 
quaries, though we cannot receive it with the same undoubting 
confidence as the Gaelic occupation of Cheshire, the great 
“neglected fact ” or “ omitted chapter” in English history. 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
a* must be allowed that the agitation for woman’s suffrage in 

England is poor and tame compared with that of which reports 
come to us from the United States. We are told that at a con- 
vention lately held in Washington the celebrated Mrs, Woodhull 
was somewhat reserved during the morning, but “let herself out” 
in the evening. We have sufficient acquaintance with the speeches 
and writings of Mrs. Woodhull to be able to realize, as Americans 
are fond of saying, the discourse in which she let herself out 
against the political and social arrangements of which she dis- 
approves. poseting to one per of this convention, Miss 
Anthony defended Mrs. Woodhull against “immoral charges.” 
We do not know who were the persons who brought these 
charges, or what they were; but we should have thought that 
the task of defending Mrs. Woodhull against herself would have 
tried to the utmost the friendly eloquence of Miss Anthony. Be- 
sides “letting herself out” at Washington, Mrs. Woodhull went 
to Boston and delivered a lecture on “Free Love,” which was 
enough to rouse the austere founders of that city from their graves. 
It is curious to speculate upon the probable treatment of this doc- 
trine of “ free love” under the severe discipline of the Puritan 
colonists of New England. Mrs. Woodhull, according to the 
report, argued that it was her inalienable constitutional and national 
right “to love whom I may, to love for as long oras short a period 
as I can, and to change that love every day if I please.” It is ex- 
travagant to suppose that any such doctrine could have been 
ropounded in the early history of Boston, but we know what was 
kely to happen to man or woman whose conduct might appear 
to be a practical anticipation of the doctrine. But the severity of 
Puritanism has been greatly mitigated at Boston. Mrs. Wood- 
hull’s enunciation of the principles of free love provoked “a little 
scene,” but the moral people of Boston, as the reporter calls them, 
received the lecturer pretty well, and she doubtless proceeded to 
let herself out in a strain of argument which Miss Anthony would 
have some difficulty in persuading us is not immoral. 

Itappears thatsome of the American advocates of woman’s suffrage 
are beginning to be dissatisfied with their association with the ener- 
getic champion of their cause who speaks so very freely upon the 
subjectof free love. A lady who signs herself “Olivia Logan ” writes 
to a newspaper to disclaim the distinction which had been conferred 
_ herself and her husband of “ standing in the front line of the 

tra-progressionists of the ogee regard to marriage.” We pre- 
sume that the honour which Mrs. Logan disclaims would be cheer- 
fully accepted by Mrs. Woodhull. Indeed, we think that the 
“platform” on which she placed herself before the Bostonians 
must be on a level with the most advanced line of progress. Mrs. 
Logan, however, has either never reached this line, or has recentl 
performed what a Yankee would call “a considerable hetkwent. 
ation” from it. She has heard that it has been reported that 
she and her husband regard the religious ceremony which 
took place on the occasion of their marriage “as a concession 
to the prejudices of the unenlightened majority.” This re- 
port, says she, is entirely untrue. Indeed she goes so far 
as to declare that, if woman’s s means free love, 
she is opposed to woman's suffrage. e sympathise with 
Mrs. Logan, but at the same time we must confess that we 
should like to hear Mrs. Woodhull letting out against her. It 
certainly cannot be alleged that Mrs. Woodhull or her defender 
Miss Anthony made any concession to the prejudices of that 
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unenlightened majority in which we must reckon ourselves. On 
the contrary, Miss Anthony took “the broad ground” that social 
degradation ought not to affect political rights, or, in other words, 
that the class whom she, or the reporter of her speech, calls 
“ prostitutes” were as much entitled as herself to share in the 
tation for woman’s suffrage. We have ourselves been particularly 
careful not to adopt the ugly word which seems to be used in 
this report as descriptive of the professors of the doctrine of free 
love. We feel a difficulty in distinguishing between Mrs. Wood- 
hull’s Bostonian “ platform” and the principles which would be 
likely to be held by the class to which Miss Anthony refers, sup- 
posing that that dine held any principles at all. But then we 
long, as we have already admitted, to an unenlightened 
majority which requires concession to its prejudices, and thinks 
that a man and woman ought to be pe ® before they proceed 
to live together for a longer or shorter period. We remember a 
play, long since banished from the stage, in which the fun 
turns upon the mistake of a gentleman who visits the house 
of a lady under the belief that it is 4 resort of the class which 
Miss Anthony invites to join her im agitating for woman's 
suffrage. It seems to us that a male reader of Mrs. Wood- 
hull’s “ platform ” might possibly fail to perceive the distinc- 
tion between free love and something which we will not name. 

It is perhaps one of our prejudices which causes us to speak 
of Mrs. Woodhull’s school of morality with a reserve which 
her disciples do not imitate. We observed in a recent number of 
her journal a correspondent’s letter which appears to treat of that 
development of free love which in the Old World is called adultery. 
This letter states that a very intelligent millionaire in Wall Street, 
who also indulges in scientific farming and cattle-breeding, re- 
marked lately that he was proud of his stock outside his house, but 
that he was ashamed of his stock inside. This millionaire being intel- 
ligent, is happily free from prejudices which have widely prevailed 
in all ages and countries of the world except perhaps in the nine- 
teenth century in America. If, he said, he wasas free to experiment 
inside the house as outside, he would bet half his fortune that he 
would improve the domestic stock as much as the stock outside. 
There are obviously two ways and no more in which the 
“ domestic stock” could be improved, and it is not perhaps clear 
which of these two ways the intelligent millionaire preferred. 
The correspondent remarks that, when such “ scientific aspira- 
tions ” get spread among “ money kings,” who area good deal in the 
habit of having what they want, the institution of civilized mar- 
riage will undergo as severe a strain as that of civilized slavery 
lately did. It is unfortunately true that even in England rich 
men are much in the habit of having what they want, 
but still their “scientific aspirations” are not always 

tified with impunity, while those of their wives are 
iable to severe condemnation. The intelligent millionaire 
who desired to improve the “domestic stock,” might, if he had 
been an English peer, have perceived that, under the guidance of 
scientific aspirations, an inconvenient confusion might arise as to 
what the stock was. If he supposed that his sex might indulge 
in scientific aspirations which would be forbidden to the other 
sex, it is desirable that Mrs. Woodhull should repeat at New 
York the lecture which she lately gave at Boston. As a 
leading contributor to her journal puts the claim of 
woman, “the freedom to be healthy must be absolute.” 
As long as a woman can be crushed by an imputation of 
impropriety, she will remain, says this writer, virtually a 
slave. A woman who is conscious of being true to herself, 
will disregard “the worst word of vituperative slang” which 
the world can hurl at her, and she will proceed to develop her 
own destiny in accordance with the design of her being. Here, 
again, our unenlightened prejudice crops up, and we venture to 
suggest that, with husbands improving the domestic stock and 
wives developing their own destinies, society would have a ten- 
dency to become chaotic. 

e do not of course impute to the advocates of woman's 
suffrage in England a full and deliberate participation in Mrs. 
Woodhull’s plan for regenerating humanity. But some of the 
persons who agitate for woman’s rights occasionally use sus- 
picious language as to woman’s duties. The term “female 
polygamist” was invented by one of these persons to de- 
scribe the class which Miss Anthony invites to co-operate with 
Mrs. Woodhull and herself. It is remarkable that some of the 

rsons who are active in demanding woman’s suffrage in England 

ave made themselves conspicuous in agitating for the repeal of 
the Contagious Diseases Act. If this agitation has been caused 
by sympathy for the class to which the Act applies, we think that 
the sympathizers are entirely mistaken, as the Act has already 
done more good to this class than they are likely to get by 
woman’s suffrage, which Miss Anthony begs them to join her in 
demanding. We believe that Englishwomen will not readily ad- 
vance to the point at which Mrs. Woodhull and her disciples 
now stand, but some of them are undeniably moving in the same 
direction at a slower pace. ‘The freedom to be healthy must be 
absolute. As long as woman can be crushed by an imputation of 
impropriety she will remain virtually a slave.” These words, which 
‘we once more quote from Mrs. Woodhull’s journal, express a demand 
forthe enfranchisement of women in the very largestsense. Itistime, 
says Miss Anthony, speaking on the same side, that women should 
throw off the mock modesty which has mantled them for so long 
a time, and deal plainly with facts as they are. We really hope 
that it is not time. We entreat the women of England to con- 
- tinue to wear the mantle of modesty, at least as a concession to 


the prejudices of the unenlightened majority of men. We haye 
felt compelled to deal plainly with the fact of the existence of 
Mrs. Woodhull, but the task is particularly disagreeable. 


THE THEATRES. 


7% PLAY has been performed for some weeks at the Princegs’s 
Theatre which curiously exemplifies the caprices of popu. 
lar taste. We should have thought that this play, which is calleg 
On the Jury, was at least as attractive as many others. It is g 
story of domestic life, by no means ill told, and there is an ex. 
citing scene in which a boat is upset and the heroine is rescued 
by her lover from drowning in the Thames, in sight of London 
Bridge and London. It appears hardly worth while to e 
Mr. Phelps to play a principal part in a piece in which another 
— oy is given to a very poor imitation of a river steam- 
at. The piece is undeniably acceptable to pit and gallery, 
although less so as regards the higher-priced parts of the house, 
It is difficult to believe that anybody who cares for those 
scenes in which Mr. Phelps produces a considerable impres- 
sion can care also for a representation, which is necessarily 
inadequate, of the upsetting of a boat by the swell of a 
steamer in the Thames. Opinions may differ as to the rank to 
which Mr. Phelps is entitled among actors, but at least it may be 
said that that which in past years he has done best he still does 
as well asever. The upsetting of the boat on the Thames is pre- 
ceded, by a waterside scene, in which several persons pass over 
the stage, and one of them stops and buys a penny pie. This is 
the sort of thing which occurs frequently in pantomimes. It is 
not in itself funny, but we always know when such a scene occurs 
in a pantomime that the fun, such as it is, will begin directly the 
clown commences his usual operations on the pieman. But it 
happens that there is a pantomime of by no means lively character 
at this theatre, and we cannot help thinking that in it we get 
enough of penny pies—not to say too much—to serve us for a 
single evening. Probably the incident of the purchase of a pie by 
a waterman, who states that it is the first bit of food he has 
tasted that day, is introduced in order to give an air of reality to 
the upsetting of the boat, which is transacted directly after it. 
We feel some regret that Mr. Phelps, after a lifelong devotion to 
the highest department of the drama, should be induced to ally 
himself towards the close of his career with those dramatists who 
depend upon sensational incidents for their success. Yet neither 
Mr. Phelps, nor any other actor, however accomplished, can de- 
pend wholly upon the dramas of past ages to maintain their posi- 
tion in public favour. And besides, if Mr. Phelps proposes to 
appear in the Man of the World, or some other comedy of the last 
century, there is the formidable difficulty of finding actors and 
actresses to perform with him who can assume the dress and 
manners of the period with propriety. We should, on this ac- 
count, have been glad to see the piece called On the Jury, more 
successful than it is, and still more to find in it more merit than 
we can fairly say that it possesses. The introduction of the pie- 
man reminds us of the tight-rope dancer who, for one night only, 
was added to the other attractions of the Last Days of Pompeii, at 
the Queen’s Theatre. It might be supposed that a drama founded 
on the novel of that name would be likely, if tolerably well acted, 
to succeed ; but the manager must have a strange conception of 
his own aim if he expected that tight-rope dancing would help him 
to attain it. There is still a difference between a high-class 
theatre and a music-hall, and we believe that the experiment of 
combining the attractions of both at the Queen’s Theatre was not 
carried beyond one night. 


The moderate success which has attended a piece supported by 
Mr. Phelps and Mr. Webster causes surprise at the great success 
of another piece to which we should have ascribed even smaller 
intrinsic merit. The play called Partners for Life has now drawn 
fashionable audiences to the Globe Theatre for more than one 
hundred nights, and we are told that the attraction lies not so 
much in the piece itself as in Mr. Montague’s acting of a part in 
it. We will quote, as a specimen of this play, the only incident 
which we happen, after a few weeks’ interval, to remember. A 
servant announces dinner, and as the company pass out of the 
drawing-room he offers his arm to a lady, who comes alone and 
last in the procession, and says, ‘ Allow me, Madam.” Such an 
incident would be tolerable, but not particularly funny, in a farce ; 
but in a genteel comedy, which the Prince of Wales went twice to 
see before his illness, its introduction is marvellous. As regards 
Mr. Montague’s acting, we can only wish that he had something to 
act; but there is a scene near the end in which a barrister’s blue 
bag is introduced, which deserves to be compared with the pur- 
chase of a penny pie at the Princess’s Theatre. We certainly do 
not complain that the public is amused, or that the Globe Theatre 
is enjoying a prosperity which it has not often known. But it is 
wonderful that there are not more and better dramatists, when the 
rewards of success in dramatic literature are so considerable. The 
plays of the late Mr. Robertson still support the theatre where 
his faculty for writing modern comedy first became conspicuous. 
If there be an author capable of filling the place which his un- 
timely death left void, managers, we should think, would be glad 
to hear of him. A piece rather better than Partners ‘gl Life, and 
equally well acted, would certainly run for a whole year. The 
public is disposed to be very grateful to those who may be able to 
amuse it, 
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’ Another dramatic event equally surprising is the success of a 
y founded ‘upon classical aout. e = lately. of a 
musical piece in which the scene is laid upon 
and Jupiter is informed by Thespis, the manager of a company.of 
actors, that he and the ot er gods are only available for theatrical 
purposes in burlesque.’ This piece is a great improvement on the 
' ordinary burlesques with which our theatres are overdone, and 
it might have been expected that a classical subject would yield 
itself a to that kind of treatment. But the play called 
lion latea, which now attracts good houses at the 
ymarket Theatre, has neither music nor scenic accessories to 
contribute towards the success which it has undeniably attained. 
Nothing could have appeared more improbable than the result 
which Mr. Gilbert, with the assistance of manager and company, 
has produced. The public has become so familiar with attempts 
to make the scene-painter supply the deficiencies of authors and 
actors, that it cannot greatly care for a “Greek interior” which 
remains unchanged throughout this play; and as regards dresses, 
although brilliant in colour and probably correct in shape, the 
only serve to impress upon our minds that the wearers are Britis 
born and bred, and not the least bit of Greeks. Mr. Buckstone 
is an established favourite, and his appearance as a wealthy 
Athenian is probably considered by the audience asa good joke, 
irrespectively of how he looks and what he says. The part of 
an Athenian soldier is played by Mr. Howe, an actor who, in the 
course of a long and creditable association with this theatre, has 
changed from slight youth to a portly middle age to which 
perhaps a round hat and an umbrella might be more suitable than 
a brazen panoply modelled from the Achilles in Hyde Park. The 
sentiments of patriotism which this valiant Athenian utters are 
doubtlessly shared, like his corpulence, by many British volun- 
teers. These depreciatory observations, which inevitably sug- 
gest themselves to a spectator of this play, are really high com- 
mendation, because they show that it has succeeded in spite of 
formidable difficulties. An ordinary English actor can do almost 
anything in the range of his profession better than he can wear a 
suit of armour; and as Mr. Buckstone is always Mr. Buckstone, 
his appearance as an ancient Greek directs our thoughts towards 
the region of burlesque, in spite of our knowledge that this theatre 
lies beyond it. Nevertheless the author has contrived to tell a 
pretty story pleasantly, and he does not allow his audience to yield 
to the temptation to laugh in the wrong place. He has altered 
the classical legend by providing Pygmalion with a wife ; so that 
when the statue comes to life there is no place ready for her in 
the sculptor’s household, nor is it easy to acquit the gods who 
vivified it of a malevolent purpose of providing business for the 
Divorce Court. The young person who has thus been introduced 
into an uncomfortable world has the good sense, as soon as she 
understands the circumstances of her position, to retire from it. 
She goes behind the screen from which she had originally emerged 
into life, and returns to stone. The gods having thus withdrawn 
their injurious favour, the domestic, happiness of Pygmalion is re- 
stored, while that of the valiant soldier in scarlet and brass is an- 
nounced as shortly to begin. It is manifest that the success, 
which is unquestionable, of this hazardous experiment is largely 
due to Maes Ratan, who plays the part of the animated statue. 
The successful revival of Mr. Boucicault’s comedy of London 
Assurance at the Vaudeville’.Theatre excites feelings at once of 
pleasure and regret. .This amusing play is well acted, and is re- 
ceived with hearty applause ; and we ask ourselves as the curtain 
+ falls why.it should be impossible for this author to attain the same 
kind and degree of success, again after more than thirty years of 
observation of life and theatrical experience. It surely could not 
have been from want of encouragement that he deserted the field 
in which this early and brilliant triumph was achieved. The allu- 
sions of the play have an almost archaic flavour, but the hand that 
wrote it still exerts a powerful, although mischievous, influence 
on the stage. The scene is laid for the most part in Gloucester- 
shire, and the time is 1841, when actions of crim. con. and 
suits in the Consistorial Court flourished, and runaway lovers 
depended wholly on a postchaise and four horses to escape 
pursuit. Sir Harcourt Courtly still sends an anticipatory account 
of his elopement with Lady Gay Spanker to the Herald, disregard- 
ing the fact that that respectable journal has gone the same way 
as the elder Farren and Mrs. Nisbett, whom some of us remember 
as the delightful representatives of those characters. - Those 
who have seen the father in this play will like to see the 
son, and those who have not seen the father should see the 
son, in order to gain some idea of what the father was.’ If Mr. 
Boucicault could now write another play like this, he would find 
in Mr, W. Farren and other members of the same company 
efficient help in embodying his ideas, and the result of the 
joint labours of author and actors would be prosperity to 
all concerned. But Mr. Boucicault probably finds it equally 
profitable and much easier to write, or rather to put together, 
such plays as Formosa, instead of endeavouring to improve in 
mature age upon his early work. It is hardly possible 
that he is insensible to the fact that London Assurance is ap- 
plauded by people who witnessed Formosa with wonder mingled 
with contempt. The success of this revival is as undeniable as 
that of the new play called Partners for Life, and it is far more 
easy to explain; for the revived play is the best work of Mr. Bouci- 
cault, while the new play is neither better nor worse than twenty 
other recent plays of Mr. Byron. The elder dramatist has pro- 
‘duced at least one enduring comedy, while the younger hardly 
_ pretends to do anything more than write a play which may last 
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until he has had time to-write another. It is str: 
Boucicault should have created a sort of standard whi 
the decline of dramatic art which he himself exemplifies. 


REVIEWS. 


FREEMAN’S NORMAN CONQUEST.—VOL. IV.* 


—— new volume of his Histo v the Norman C 
us practically to the close of. . Freeman’s work. He has 
still to examine the immediate influence of the t revolution 
which he has described on the social and intellectual condition of 
the conquered country, and to trace its constitutional results as 
far as the reign of Edward I. But as a direct historical narrative 
his work ends with the death of William at the close of the pre- 
sent volume. If we compare it with its predecessors, it stands in 
some ways, no doubt, at a certain disadvan As a writer Mr. 
Freeman is emphatically “ among them that delight in war,” and 
though there is fighting enough in the ground he traverses here, 
there is no such great contest as that of Senlac to fire him to the 
enthusiasm which flowed through his story of the death-struggle 
between William and Harold. Nor is there that novelty in the 
subject of William’s rule itself which made his account of the 
Confessor’s reign a distinct addition to English history. On the con- 
trary, he is necessarily forced to traverse ground which has been 
already traversed by two great historians. In spite of the depre- 
ciatory references to Thierry which crowd the before us, we 
remain convinced that no amount of blundering can destroy the 
artistic value, the literary grace, the picturesqueness, and interest 
of Thierry’s work ; while, fragmentary as is the condition in which 
Sir Francis Palgrave’s account has come down to us, its learning 
and originality make it a formidable rival to all after-comers. On 
the other hand, the present volume has a dramatic unity which its 

redecessors necessarily lacked. Throughout it we are at home. 
The story does not run on two legs ; it no longer carries us abruptly 
from England to Normandy only to whirl us abruptly back from 
Normandy to England. In the former portion of the work this 
double character was inevitable, but during the reign of William 
the part played by Continental affairs is so small that it hardly 
interrupts the purely English current of the narrative. It is « 
still greater gain that our sympathies are not distracted by the 
presence of a couple of heroes. Harold is dead and buried, and 
throughout the present volume we are face to face with the Con- 
queror alone. 


The disadvantages of his present story bring some of Mr. 
Freeman’s merits conspicuously to the front. It is no slight prais 
to say that in historical lists like these he has fairly borne dowi 
his competitors, that he has added interest to a story which 
Thierry has handled, and discovered materials for the illustration 
of the Conquest which had escaped the research of Palgrave. It 
it is impossible to make the story wholly novel, he has at any 
rate given novelty to almost every part of it by his remarkable 
use of the details preserved in Domesday, and by his descriptive 
sketches of English towns, while the lack of military interest is 
atoned for by constitutional dissertations in which he stands im- 
mensely above his two predecessors. But though he can battle 
bravely with the disadvantages of his subject, Mr. Freeman shows 
less inclination to grasp its advantages. The distinctive pecu- 
liarity of the present volume, as we have said, is that from one 
end of it to the other we are face to face with the Conqueror. 
William is no mere name round which the historian may group 
a varied series of events which happened to occur in his time. 
His own vigorous personality meets us at every turn. From his 
coronation to his grave he fills the whole canvas. The terrible 
conquest, the wise nes Wy the mingled order and tyranny 
of his rule, the triumphs of its opening, the calamities of its 
close, all are his own. 
from Cornwall to the Frith of Forth, or whose statesmanship 
plans that wonderful union of the older Teutonic constitution 
with the newer feudalism which created the England in which 
we live. Able men like Lanfranc are his counsellors, but the 
are never more than his counsellors, The work, for good or ill, 
is always his own. It is seldom that a man of such intel- 
lectual stature stands out so distinctly on the canvas of his time. 
The flatteries of his chaplain, the cold censure of the English 
chronicler, the traditions that floated down in the great houses.of 
the Conquest, the letters of Lanfranc, the stories of Orderic, a 
hundred of such anecdotes as men of this sort are sure to grave 
deep in the popular memory, all enable us to know William as 
few historic Senos can be known. His character itself, too, is 
full of d contrasts—the Norseman struggling with the civilizer, 
the wild passions of a savage bursting through the crust of 
the statesman. Few: figures, in a word, are more fitted to 
kindle the imagination of the historian, and it is a little disep- 
pointing when we find that Mr. Freeman regards it with a cold- 
ness which tells upon every page of his book. It is not that he is 
ever purposely unjust to-the Conqueror; it is that one feels 
throughout what a distinctly moral effort it costs him to be just. 


brings 


More than just he is resolute not to be. There is not a trace of + 


* The History of the Norman Conquest of England, its Causes aud its 
Results. By Edward A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., late Fellow’ of Trinity 
College. Vol. IV. The Reign of William the Conqueror. ~' OXTofA? at 
the Clarendon Press. 1871. sie Leber 
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pathy, of fervid admiration, of enthusiasm in the picture. 
The historian has washed off the brilliant colours in which he 
painted Harold from his palette, and sketches his great rival 
accurately and conscientiously, but in grey. The result is inevit- 
able. We bow with respect before the care and accuracy which 
are displayed, but we gain no lifelike impression of William. 

The result is the more provoking that it does not spring from 


any want of power in the painter himself. Of all characters in | 
our history Harold’s is the one of whom we actually know least, 
et Mr. Freeman has known how to create a Harold. William’s 
ife and character, on the other hand, is preserved to us with an 
amazing fulness, yet Mr. Freeman has left the Conqueror a figure 
without warmth or interest. What it really springs from is, if we | 
may venture to term it so, an historie caprice. Mr. Freeman has 
chosen for his judgment of William the standpoint of a Peter- | 
borough monk of the eleventh century, who has left us his impres- | 
sions of the Conqueror in the English Chronicle. 
chronicler, he is awed by William’s amazing greatness, he is ready | 
on the whole to do justice to his moral excellence, but he is not | 
ing to like him any more than the monk of Peterborough likes | 
Fim. The choice of such a standpoint undoubtedly gives a certain 
originality and force to Mr. Freeman’s view of the matter; but 
the standpoint is, after all, an artificial one; the English feeling 
about the Conqueror, or indeed any estimate of his own time, can 
only fairly be taken into account as elements in the larger appre- 
ciation of his character which history demands. On the other 
hand, this almost contemporary feeling which pervades Mr. Free- 
man’s work has its obvious advantages in dealing with the time 
itself. The clearness and precision with which it enables the his- 
torian to grasp the very different aspects of different periods during 
William’s reign appear in the opening of the present volume. 
Nothing can be finer than the way in which Mr. Freeman points 
out the character of William’s position as soon as the coronation 
made him legally an English King. Resistance became in the 
eyes of a large proportion of his subjects rebellion, and all hope of 
any combined national rising was at once lost. It was with local 
revolts that the Conqueror had henceforth to deal, and these re- 
volts left half the realm untouched from first to last. If we set 
aside the momentary outbreak in Kent, which had nothing to do 
with William himself, the whole country eastward of a line from 
the Fens to Lincolnshire remained steadfastly loyal to the new 
sovereign :— 

The coronation took place, as I have said, during a moment of apparent 
univers] submission ; if all England had not acknowledged William, no 
part of England acknowledged any one else. The struggle which followed 
was a reaction after a panic ; it was the revolt of a people goaded to revolt 
by the oppression far less of William himself than of William’s unworthy 
lieutenants. In all those parts of the country which had already submitted 
to the new King, it was strictly rebellion, however justifiable rebellion, 

ainst an established government. And even in those parts to which 
William's power had not yet reached, in those parts which he had to subdue 
by force after his coronation, the struggle bore a somewhat different cha- 
racter from that of simple national resistance to foreign invasion. When 
the men of Exeter or Chester bade defiance to William, they were bidding 
defiance to the only de facto King and government in England. ‘heir 
resistance was therefore local rather than national; each city and district 
fought for its own hand, not for the common freedom of the whole realm. 
A land therefore which resisted bit by bit was, in the nature of things, con- 
quered bit by bit. 

Nor did William assume in this earlier period of his reign the 
character of a Conqueror at all. He regarded himself, and he 
called on England to regard him, as the lawful successor of Ead- 
ward, elected by the free choice of the people, and crowned for- 
mally by the Church. Of course there were difficulties in the way 
of such a theory, whether arising from his own Norman followers, 
whose greed it effectually checked, or from the stubborn resistance 
of @ large part of his English subjects. Still there can be no doubt 
that at the outset William held it,and held it firmly. There 
was a striking likeness, as Mr. Freeman points out, between his 
position and that of Cnut, and what difference there was between 
them seemed all in his favour. William’s accession was followed 
by few contiscations, and by no such judicial murdersas had disgraced 

e opening of the Danish rule. The land, too, so far as outer 

arances went, had accepted William’s rule. The oppression 
of his lieutenants during his absence in Normandy did little to 
the disturbances in Kent and Hereford 
and an English party was growing up, 


disturb its 
were easily suppressed ; 
especially among the trading and ecclesiastical classes, in William's 


favour. No one, we think, has definitely pointed out before the 
real relation of England to the Conqueror during the year which 
followed William's coronation. But his position as an English 
sovereign is strikingly shown in his early campaign against Exeter 
and the cities of the West. The account of their confederation 
and revolt forms one of the most remarkable passages in the 
volume; the claims of Exeter seem oddly to have resenrbled those 
of the Italian towns a century later. Its burghers offered to pay 
tribute, but they would —— no king or king’s reeve within their 
walls. The notable thing, however, is that the revolt was put 
down by an English army, and the conquered citizens were treated 
as subjects rather than vanquished strangers by their nape ge 
The fine description which Mr. Freeman has given of Exeter 
itself is an admirable instance of the way in which the local posi- 
tion and the archeological features of a place may be made to 
contribute to the illustration of general history. It is by a series 
of pictures of this sort that he has succeeded in giving interest to 
the period which followed this year of peaceful submission, the 


With the | 


period strictly speaking of the Conquest. Of the successive cam- 
paigns in which William trampled down the revolts which burst | 


forth around him we know comparatively little, except in the 

eat crisis which followed the appearance of Swend’s fleet in the 

orth. The best part of Mr, Freeman’s work lies in his recon- 
struction, if we may use a Niebuhrian phrase, of this lost period of 
history by means of a careful survey of Domesday Book, and of g 
close local acquaintance with the towns which fell before the 
Conqueror’s sword. One such picture is peculiarly interesting, 
Lincoln witnessed not merely the creation of a new French town 
on the height now crowned by its castle and minster, but the 


_ actual transfer of the elder English burghers to a new and lower 


| site:— 


For a small part of them a dwelling-place was found in a manner which 
forms one of the most interesting pieces of local history in England. With. 
out the city, at the foot of the hill, beyond the stream of the Witham, lay a 
waste piece of land which had never been dwelled upon by man, This the 
King granted to his English favourite Coleswegen. A new town began to 
arise. At the time of the Survey thirty-six inhabited houses, inhabited 
doubtless by men who had lost their homes on the height, formed part of 
the estate of Coleswegen. For the use of his tenants he built two churches, 
the most striking portions of which still remain. They still bear witness, in 
their tall slender towers and windows of the more ancient fashion, that, 
even while the Norman castle and the Norman minster were rising above their 
heads, Englishmen could still build in earlier and more national forms of art. 
Reared as they were after King William came into England, the works of 
Coleswegen, the towers of Saint Peter-at-Gowts and Saint Mary-le-Wigford 
still reproduce that style of building which Wilfrith and his contemporaries 
had brought from Rome, and which so long remained the common heritage 
of Western Christendom. I hardly know of any works of man which speak 
more strongly to the heart than these two stern and unadorned, yet stately, 
towers, reared, in the days of bondage, by an Englishman who, by what- 
ever means, contrived to hold up his head among the conquerors of 
England, and to win no small share of the honours which belong to the 
founders of new temples of God and of new dwelling-places of man. 


Domesday has been worked into the fabric of the history with 
similar skill, One of Mr. Freeman’s discoveries by means of it is 
that of an early forfeiture and redemption of lands, which must 
have followed immediately on William’s accession. But through 
every stage of the Conquest we are allowed to see the social and 
agrarian revolution which followed the march of the Conqueror. 
Domesday, indeed, is made to do such yeoman’s service to history 
throughout the present volume that we can hardly complain if 
Mr. Freeman shows himself less sensible of the other opportunities 
for illustrating this period which present themselves in less trust- 
worthy quarters. We find, for instance, the dealings of the 
DOillys with the Abbey of Abingdon, which in the monastic 
Chronicle present such a vivid picture of the wrong and violence 
which went on during the Conquest, and yet of the good which 
mingled with it; but the tale is reduced to its most prosaic 
form, and buried in an appendix. Yet we can hardly conceive a 
story which would have brought home more forcibly to an ordi- 
nary reader the actual condition of the country atthe time. Little 
social pictures like that of Blachemann’s home at Abingdon need 
hardly have been left in the obscurity of notes. But even when 
noting here and there a fact which is denied to us, we are 
astonished at the enormous mass of fresh information which Mr. 
Freeman has been enabled to give. 


(To be continued.) 


MUSTERS’S PATAGONIA.* 


UR attention was drawn some six months ago to the 

geography and physical features of the extreme South 
of the American Continent by Mr. Cunningham’s excellent 
Report of the Survey of the Straits of Magellan by the officers 
of H.M.S. Nassau, to which he was attached as naturalist. 
Though not equally exact or scientific in his descriptions of the 
country, its products, or its physical phenomena generally, the ac- 
count brought home by Commander Musters of his explorations 
and experiences about the same period will be read with no less 
interest for the authentic and lifelike sketches which he gives of a 
district and a race little known to the ordinary reader. The very 
absence of scientific scope or of technical details for which the writer 
apologizes will possibly be hailed as redeeming the book from what 
is too often found a source of dryness and tedium by the unscien- 
tific many. At the same time it need not be supposed that Mr. 
Musters writes simply for the entertainment of the shallow, or for 
the excitement of those who love sensation. Tales of stirring 
adventure and hairbreadth escapes are not, he plainly tells us, in 
his line. His object is, by a faithful and unadorned record of his 
twelve months’ life amongst the wild tribes of the South, to 
make his readers feel as much at home as himself in those wild 
scenes and that singular society. 

A chance visit to the Falkland Islands in April 1869, in the 
course of a business trip to Buenos Ayres, fanned into a flame 
the spark of curiosity and interest which had been first kindled 
during a previous term of service on the South American coast 
by the study of the charming works of Darwin and Fitzroy. 
Armed with the best credentials, as well as with the needful 
appliances for the purposes of travel, observation, and sport, and 
relying much upon a tolerable knowledge of Spanish, Mr. Musters 
availed himself of the offer of an old friend who was bound for 
the Western Coast, and after a boisterous passage of eleven days 
found himself at Possession Bay, just within the entrance of the 


* At Home with the Patagonians: a Year’s Wanderings over Untrodden 
Ground, from the Straits of Magellan to the Rio Negro. By Georze 
Chaworth Musters, Retired Commander R.N. With Map and Illustrations 
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Straits, with the mountains of Tierra del Fuego distinctly visible 
to the South and West. To his great good luck he came to 
Punta Arenas just on the eve of a small expedition being de- 
spatched by the Commandante, Sejior Viel, to Vera Cruz in search 
Toone runaways from that convict settlement. To penetrate the 
continent to this point being his cherished design, Mr. Musters 
was delighted with the Commandante’s permission to join this 
ty, and to leave behind him the desolate sandy point, the dulness 
and ennui of which were bitterly bemoaned by the Seiiora Viel, a 
fair representative of the proverbial charms of the ladies of Lima. 
The Spanish penal settlement, transferred hither from the still 
more inhospitable site of Port Famine, isa place of poor resources, 
severe climate, and arid soil, producing little beyond potatoes ; 
chiefly ippertant for its command of the Straits, to which 
the recent discovery of rich beds of steam coal gives the 
promise of unbounded development. Hence, under the guid- 
ance of Lieutenant Gallegos, commanding the party, a thorough 
man for hard work—short, thickset, swart as an Indian, 
and not less skilled in throwing the bola or the lazo—our author 
took the first plunge into the boundless Pampas. We are not, he 
warns us, to conjure up pictures of the Pampas as the rich grassy 
or thistle-covered plains, rolling away for miles on miles, drawn 
in Sir Francis Head’s delightful book. The word is applied in- 
discriminately by the Indians who have picked up a little Castilian 
to any tract of country hunted over by them. After a successful 
day’s sport and a hearty feast they will ask with great gusto, 
“ Muy Louis Pampa ? No? ” “Is not the wild life the best ?” But 
the Pampas of Patagonia, properly so called, though occasionally 
spreading for miles of grassy surface, are more frequently, if not broken 
by hills and suddenly yawningravines, utterly sterile, or presenting 
a sparse vegetation of stunted bushes and round thistle clumps, or 
even nothing more than bare patches of clay or gravel strewn 
with huge broken boulders, or rugged with broken volcanic masses. 
In winter an unbroken shéet of snow covers grass, rocks, and 
shingle alike, and the word Pampa invariably recalls to the 
memory either the cutting blast which sweeps the land from the 
hills to the West and South, or the terrific Pampero from the 
heated atmosphere of Buenos Ayres, which causes such disasters 
among the shipping. Over these plains, thickly strewn in 
places with giyantic volcanic débris, testifying to tremendous 
eruptive convulsions at no remote period of geological time, our 
traveller’s path lay with little variety to Santa Cruz. Few 
Indians were met with among these barren wastes. At Santa 
Cruz Mr. Musters’s desire of seeing more of the haunts and 
manuers of the wild children of the plains was furthered by the 
opportune arrival of Casimiro, self-styled chief of the Tehuelches, 
by whom, as interpreter, he was introduced toOrkeke, a cacique who 
had just come in with a party of the Northern Tehuelche clan. 
With this fine old man, six feetin height, who, in vaulting upon a 
bare-backed steed on leading the chase, showed no sign of having 
passed his sixtieth year, Mr. Musters soon contracted an inti- 
mate friendship, and months spent in his company confirmed 
the impression of his intelligence and general qualities, which 
his fine features and thoughtful ct inspired from the first. 
Though particularly neat and cleanly in his habits, Orkeke was 
not exempt from the plague of vermin, to which all Indians are 
victims, rousing his guest one night to have a smoke, and, after 
sitting a long while lost in thought, remarking, “ Musters, lice 
never sleep.” Though by no meansa total abstainer, he was never 
guilty of great excess in drink, and it was an understood thing 
that either he or his brother Tankelow should, on oceasions of a 
oom drinking bout, keep sober to protect their families. With 
im Mr. Musters decided on casting in his lot, seeing his friend 
-and former guide Gallegos depart southwards with the deserters he 
had recovered, not without eaving behind many warnings as to 
the almost certain destruction which awaited the adventurous 
Englishman. 
he winter was weeny. spent on the isle of Pabon, the 
pect residential centre of the trading station of Santa Cruz, 
eld by commission under the Argentine Government by Don 
Luis P. Buena, a captain in the navy. Mr. Clarke, an active 
_ from New England, with the missionaries Schmid and 
, who had worked hard for the conversion and civilization of 
the Indians, made up a pleasant and instructive party till the dawn 
of spring gave the opportunity of a fresh start. The interval afforded 
our author the means of studying the language, characters, and 
manners of his native hosts, and joining in many of their exciting 
scenes of sport. Guanaco and ostrich, with an occasional puma, 
by the aid of dogs or skilful throwing of the bola or lazo from 
horseback, kept the hunters supplied with food or with the excite- 
ment of the chase. At the breaking up of the camp or toldo, after 
some attempts on the part of Casimiro, whose career betrays 
him to have been a drunken disreputable fellow, to secure the 
English traveller to himself, Mr. Musters, with Orkeke and the 
old Bluebeard’s sixth wife, a strapping young woman six feet 
in height and of proportionate breadth across the shoulders, T'anke- 
low, his son and daughter, sundry natives and Chilian deserters 
who had escaped recapture, rode forth up the valley of the Rio 
Chico. The journey was un ntly diversified at starting by 
the sudden outbreak of an old vendetta between the Southern 
and Northern Indians of the party, ending in a kind of pitched 
battle, in which the opposing chiefs, Camillo and Cuastro, met 
their deaths. We do not hear of decisive measurements of the 
stature of this band of natives, but an opportunity occurred of 
testing their strength, a large ical boulder being met with 
ata place called Amakaken, which it is an old custom with the 


Indians to lift as a trial of muscle. It was so large and heavy 
that Mr. Musters could barely grasp it with both arms and raise 
it to the les«' of his knee; but some of the Indians managed to 
lift it to their shoulders. The rocks on the line of route were 
chaotic and rugged beyond all powers of description. One day the 
party encamped in a glen or corrie, agpenently without a second 
outlet, walled in by frowning cliffs. All the rest of their march 
lay through a barren desert of rocks, uently intersected by 
deep ravines, the faces of the precipitous clifis on either hand dis- 
playing beds of red and yellow ochre, from which the women, 
after a diflicult scramble, replenished their stores of paint. Deso- 
late and generally waterless, the region afforded few opportunities 
for hunting, though at times flocks of the large ibis, called in 
Chili ‘‘ bandurria’’ (Theristicus melanopis), were seen. An ostrich 
nest was luckily found by Tankelow, with thirty eggs, one of 
which fell to our author’s share. To the east of the track, for 
thirty or forty miles, extends a district known to the Indians 
as “the Devil’s Country,” which they asserted was never en- 
tered, being wholly barren and impracticable. Beyond this 
is a practicable track, sometimes followed by the Indians, lead- 
ing northwards, probably as far as the Chupat; but from 
that line so impassable is the country that it would take 
two years, the Indians said, to proceed by the sea-coast from 
Santa Cruz to the Rio Negro. The existence of such arduous 
tracks as these, and the desolate Travisias encountered near 
the coast, will account for Patagonia being described as an arid, 
almost waterless, country. Mr. Musters, in reality, the coast 
barrier once passed, found most of the interior abound 
with lagoons, springs, and frequent streams; while even in 
the Travisias the numerous wild animals met with show that 
water exists. At Gelgelaik (latitude 47°) game was found in 
or abundance, and our author, now expert in the use of the 
la, could readily make a bag of guanaco or ostrich, though at 
other stages an occasional armadillo would eke out the travellers’ 
scanty fare. In the range of hills visible from Kaimak (latitude 
45° 50’) there is a mine or vein of iron ore used by the 
Indians in the manufacture ef bolas. Specimens brought home 
by the author have been pronounced to be both brown and mag- 
netic iron ore. Some leagues to the east of this spot, a mass 
of iron, having, so far as the report of the Indians could be 
made out, the shape of a bar shot, lying in the middle of a barren 
plain, is the object of superstitious veneration. Whether it is an 
aerolite or not, Mr. Musters had not the opportunity of judging 
by inspection. The degree of mechanical or artistic skill attained 
by the Patagonians, as shown in their weapons or implements in 
common use, seems but of the lowest kind. Wielded, however, 
by a muscular arm, the rude lump of iron or hard stone forms a 
n of no mean efficacy, as is shown in the case of the 
hereulean Waki, in the frontispiece (afterwards, we regret to hear, 
killed in a drunken fight), bringing down a full-grown puma with 
broken skull by a swing of his bola. The use of these primitive 
weapons is, however, rapidly giving way before the importation of 
fire-arms. In the picturesque illustration which the author gives of 
the meeting between the ‘'ehuelches and Araucanians, by far the 
r number of natives are seen armed with muskets or revolvers. 
Without pretending to the character of a scientific observer, or 
hazarding theories regarding the ethnological relations of the tribes 
among whom his lot was cast, Mr. Musters supplies many graphic 
and interesting particulars of Patagonian ways and habits, or of 
tribal customs and beliefs. Among the most curious of these 
notices are the traditions which are found current among the 
Indians and Chilotes of unearthly or enchanted cities somewhere 
hidden among the woods. The — of the Golden City, which 
the pages of Westward Ho! will have made familiar to many of 
our readers, and which has for ages floated between Mexico and the 
Magdalena, has reached and lingers along the slopes of the Southern 
Cordillera. The Gran Quivira of New Mexico, the fabled 
Iximaya, the El Dorado of Guyena, or El Gran Paytiti of Brazil, 
is sought by the rude Patagonian in the mysterious city of Los 
Cesares, or La Ciudad Encantada. A loud re followed by 
the rise of a dense cloud of smoke above the peaks of the 
Cordillera, was explained by Jackechan, our author’s Indian com- 
panion, as betokening an unknown city or settlement to which the 
tribe had in vain sought to penetrate. To Mr, Musters it seemed, 
with more reason, the explosion and smoke of an active far-off 
volcano. , A Chilote or Valdivian, Juan Antonio, told him a story 
which he had at third or fourth hand from its source, of one of a 
wood-cutting party who, having lost his way in the forest, was 
guided by the sound of a bell to a settlement or town of 
white men, by whom he was led blindfold to an exceeding rich 
city, and after three months brought back to the same spot 
blind-folded as before. An impudent young imp, twelve years 
old, who was missing for three months, turned up well clad 
and in good condition, giving out that he had been all the 
while “with the man on the island in the lake,” there being no 
known lake nearer than Nahuel-huapi, thirty miles distant. Mr. 
Musters was asked by the guide J’aria, while travelling from 
Punta Arenas, @ propos of the wild animals of Patagonia, on 
which Lieutenant Gallegos was enlarging, whether he had ever 
heard of the Tranco or Trauco, said by the Chilotes to inhabit 
the western forests of the Cordillera—a kind of nondeseript, 
ossessing the form of a wild man covered with a fell of shaggy 
air, Which is believed to descend from some inaccessible spot 
among the forests, and attack the cattle, upon which it preys, 
To the discovery of the mysterious haunt shadowed forth in the 
manifold phases of this legend, the records of which have been 
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mainly brought together by the researches of De Angelis, the 


attention of Buenos Ayres, Lima, and Chili was for a long time |. 


directed. Mr. Musters traces a curious combination of strands in 
the triple cord of tradition, which connects the marvellous 
stories of the Northern Indians and Chilotes with the 
half mythological records of the Spanish conquest. His 
dealings’ with the natives during the twelve months of his 
sojourn “or wandering among them, left our author favourably 
impressed ‘with the kindliness, good temper, and general fairness 
of -these children of‘nature, who are far from deserving the 
epithet of ferocious savages, brigands of the desert, and so 
forth, frequently bestowed upgn them. It was with mani- 
fest regret that he turned his back upon his hosts and com- 
panions ‘upon his arrival at Patagones, as Carmen, the chief 
coast’ town,’ has’ been named of late. We do not gather 
from his pages any very encouraging presage of what political or 
social fortune may be in store for this wild and little known 
region. ‘ Such attractions as it possesses appeal to the love of ad- 
venture, and the sympathy with nature in her rough and untamed 
moods, rather than to the prudential forethought which seeks new 
fields for settled energy or commercial development. The enjoy- 
ment which our author found in this free and unconventional 
kind of life makes itself felt in the course of his descriptions 
throughout, and imparts to his work a spirit of reality and 
liveliness which never flags. 


YONGE’S THREE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 


WE trust that the students of Queen’s College, Belfast, for 
'¥ whose use, we are told, “this volume was originally com- 
piled,” will not in their study of English literature be tempted to 
take as a model of style Mr. Yonge’s dedication. We have read a 
good many dedications in our time, but never till now have we 
come across one by a Regius Professor of Modern Literature. If 
it took one Regius Professor to compose it, it would take another 
to understand it. Perhaps we can manage to guess what Mr. Yonge 
means, but it is a pity that he (or his printer) has left so much to 
conjecture. The volume, we read, is inscribed to Dr. Heury, the 
President of Queen’s College, “in acknowledgment of the warm 
interest which he has at all times taken in the welfare of the 
[sic] and of great and constant kindness experienced by the 
author, C. D. Yonge.” <A dedication, however, does not pro- 
perly belong to the general reader, and if it satisfies Dr. 
Ienry, it is not for us to find fault. But Mr. Yonge has a 
good deal to say about the style of the authors of whom he treats. 
Clarendon, for instance, he tells us, was led by “an extreme re- 
dundancy of expression into a length of sentence which is abso- 
lutely unparalleled.” We have not applied a foot-rule, first to 
the. sentences in the History of the Rebellion, and next to 
those in Three Centuries of English Literature, and so we 
are’ not able to state whether, if expressed in yards, feet, 
and inches, a sentence of Clarendon’s or of Mr. Yonge’s 
would be found the longer. The Professor, however, quite early 
in his work has given us a sentence containing thirty-two 
lines of by no means large type, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that in a work of so many hundred pages he may have succeeded 
in safely managing a yet longer sentence. Though there is a 
certain credit due to any one who can get correctly through a long 
sentence, just as there is to any lady who can manage a long train, 
or to any gentleman who can, without tripping over it, carry a 
long sword, yet with train and sword the long sentence has gone 
out of fashion. Mr. Yonge tells us that it is Lord Macaulay who 
“has probably had more part than any other in influencing the 
taste and forming the style of the present generation.” We would 
recommend the Professor to set his class as a useful exercise the 
following passage from his essay on Charles Lamb to be turned 
into English in Macaulay’s style :— 

Moreover there was a tendency to hereditary insanity in his family, which 
at one period of his life attacked himself, and which in the case of his sister 
led to a terrible catastrophe, as in a sudden paroxysm of frenzy she 
murdered her mother; and the consequences of this calamity, while it gave 
him an opportunity for displaying his extreme tenderness of heart and 
devotedness of family affection, appear still more incompatible with that 
peace of mind which one would suppose necessary to lively writing. 


We have noticed other peculiarities in style, some of which 
rem may be peculiarities only on this side of the Irish Channel. 
ward Hyde, we read, “was born in.1608, as the son of a 
country gentleman in Wiltshire.” Mr. Yonge evidently does not 
wish to cast any stain on the reputation of Edward Hyde’s 
mother, and yet, if he really was the son of a country gentleman 
in Wiltshire, we do not understand why he should be said to be 
.born as the son, Again, in reference to some exhortations ad- 
- dressed to young Hyde by his father, we are told that 
*-' The admonition was impressed on the young man’s mind with peculiar 
solemnity, since, as Hume, who has given us the account, continues: “In 
the midst of these rational and virtuous counsels he was suddenly seized 
, With apoplexy and died.” 
The solemnity certainly was =m peculiar, if, as the sentence un- 
doubtedly reads, a young man having had a fit of apoplexy that 
. ended in death was only the more deeply impressed with his 
father’s admonition. 
«  *eThree, Centuries of English Literature. 


By Charles Duke Yonge, 


+ Regiusj Professor of Modern History and English Literature in Queen’s 


When we come to consider the matter of Mr. Yonge’s work, 
we find it difficult to picture to ourselves the audience to whom 
it was, in the shape of lectures, originally delivered. It igs 
too elementary. for the members of a University, and too am- 
bitious, we might almost say too pompous, for a set of school- 
boys. We do not profess to know much of Queen’s College, 
Belfast, but we should scarcely think that the students of 
that learned institution require a Regius Professor to publish 
for them at full length “The Elegy written ina Country Church- 
yard,” or the description from “ Pickwick” of the Eatanswill 
election. It is something to know, however, that though 
“‘ Hohenlinden ” is given, the students apparently are assumed to 
be familiar with “My name is Norval,” and “The Diverting 
History of John Gilpin.” At all events these are pot quoted. 
Chaucer would seem to be beyond the reach not only of the 
students, hut also of the Professor. Can Mr. Yonge have even so 
much as glanced at the Canterbury Tales, when he says that “ the 
study of works of this age belongs rather to the antiquarian 
than to the modern scholar”? Further on he says, when 
talking of Dryden’s version of some of Chaucer's tales, that 
the “obsoleteness of their original had long rendered them 
unintelligible.” We will undertake to say that, if as much 
space had been given to Chaucer as is given to Gray, Camp- 
bell, Marryat, and Dickens, not only Mr. Yonge’s “ripe scholars,” 
but even the students of Queen’s College, might, with the assist- 
ance of a glossary, have read this “obsoleteness” with ease 
and pleasure. It requires a far riper scholar to make out the 
Latin Delectus than the “Knight’s Tale,” and long before a 
boy should get to Homer he is fit for Chaucer. We would recom- 
mend Mr. Yonge to set his class to study the admirable little 
volume of selections from Chaucer, published in the “ Clarendon 
Press Series.” After one day’s experience he will not talk any 
more about obsoleteness. He must have, however, the vaguest 
notions of that remote period of antiquity when Chaucer flourished, 
for he tells us that the poet was one of “the composers of works 
in the language which was [i.e., at the close of the fourteenth 
century] beginning to be called English.” Though, apparently, 
Mr. Yonge has not read Chaucer, he is full of admiration for 
his genius. In writing of his poems, and of John Barbour’s, he 
reminds his hearers that they are peculiarly “admirable, as proofs 
of the power of genius to surmount the greatest difficulties 
and hindrances (for Chaucer and Barbour lived before the in- 
vention of printing, and therefore knowledge had unrolled for 
them but few of her learned stores).” In the same page in 
which this passage occurs there is a quotation from Aischylus. 
Moreover, from an advertisement at the end of the book we learn 
that Mr. Yonge is the author of a Greek Lexicon and a Latin 
Gradus. Therefore the Professor himself, if not his pupils, ought 
by this time to have, become somewhat accustomed to the con- 
templation of genius composing poetry without the aid of the 
printing-press. John Barbour, moreover, he describes as a Scotch 
minstrel ; and to the minstrel’s art the invention of printing had, 
we always imagined, given the deathblow. It would be just as 
reasonable to find in Robin Hood’s archery proofs of the power 
of genius to surmount the greatest difficulties and hindrances, 
seeing that he lived before the invention of gunpowder, as it is 
to gaze with wonder on a man for being a minstrel before the 
invention of printing. The criticism on Shakspeare is scarcely 
more satisfactory. Mr. Yonge warns his hearers that “ to present 
detached scenes, as specimens of his genius and art, is to exhibit 
Shakspeare at a great disadvantage.” He goes on to add, “ but it 
may be hoped that the passages so presented will prove sufficiently 
attractive to induce a study of his different plays in their entirety.” 
Again, we find ourselves lost in wonder at a college where it would 
seem that the students, till a Regius Professor of Literature came 
among them, had not so much as heard of Shakspeare. Mr. Yonge 
tacks on to “the passages presented ” little bits of criticism and 
scraps of history. He quotes a passage from King John,and does not 
neglect the opportunity of defending Hubert’s reputation. “I 
should remark,” he says, “in passing, that in this play, as after- 
wards (in a lesser degree) in Henry LV., the poet does injustice 
to one of the great men of our early history.” Does Mr. Yonge 
mean to describe “the real Falstaff” as one of “the great 
men of our early history”? Perhaps, however, he will justif 
himself by a further quotation from Shakspeare, and wi 
Fluellen will ask, ‘“‘ Why, I pray you, is not pig great? the 
pig, or the great, or the mighty, or the huge, or the magnanimous, 
are all one reckonings, save the phrase is a little variations.” He 
shows not a little dexterity in the way in which, without any ap- 

arent break, he passes from one set of characters to another. He 
Fad been describing Benedick and Beatrice, and making long 
quotations from Much Ado About Nothing. He thus easily passes 
to Romeo and Juliet :— 

From these dissembling lovers we may fitly proceed to those who did not 
disguise their affection. Romeo and Juliet, the son and daughter of two 
unfriendly families in Verona, who nevertheless have found [sic] to make 
such acquaintance as has proved sufficient to inspire them with ardent mutual 
love. Komeo, like a faithful wooer, ventures into her father’s garden by 
night to speak with her at her window ; and poetry has never clothed the 
aspirations of true love with more exquisite imagery than he addresses to 
his mistress, nor is the lady insensible to his eloquent passion. 

Mr. Yonge himself in this hopelessly obscure passage almost rises 
to the height of, at all events, a modern poet, when he makes 
Romeo address to Juliet imagery that formed the clothing of his 
aspirations. From Juliet Mr. Yonge wishes to get to Constance, 
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‘and‘he shows even greater. dexterity than in his passage from 
Beatrice to Juliet. “ But woman,” he says, “is not always un- 
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in, coy and hard to please like Beatrice, nor ardent and pas- 
sionate like Juliet. The affection of a mother is deeper than that 
of any maiden.” ‘The affection of a mother” is Constance’s 
cue, and she makes her entry with dignified ease. 

It would have been well if Mr. Yonge had reserved for his 
Three Centuries of Modern History, which we see advertised, some 
of the historical facts that he gives us in his present work. It 

uires surely something more than a chance statement in a 

ph to prove that the impeachment of Strafford was one “ of 
the most iniquitous proceedings of the Parliament,” and that the 
Grand Remonstrance was a “ mischievous manifesto.” The 
students of Queen’s College, when they first learn that there was 
once such a@ man as Milton, will at the same time learn that he 
was a man who Wt by “a general spirit of insub- 
ordination.” ‘They will further learn that as a poet, presuming 
on the fact that in Virgil “Ilus and Assaracus ink Dardanus, the 
founders of Troy, were permitted” to enjoy themselves in the 
other world, he has thought it “ consistent with common sense or 
propriety to represent the devils as similarly indulged by their 
ustly offended Maker.” But we shall scarcely do Mr. Yonge 
justice unless we quote the whole passage :— 

He even amplifies Virgil’s picture; aggravating, if possible, the in- 
decency by choosing as the moment of their holiday the breaking up of the 
Council, the Stygian Council, as he calls it, in which each fiend has vied 
with the other in blasphemous and threatening machinations against the 
Most High. 

We have not mastered yet Mr. Yonge’s method of easy trans- 
ition from one subject to another, and we must pass as best 
we may from the insubordination and indecency of Milton to 
“the unwearied industry, steadiness, and honesty of purpose” of 
Johnson. The student may be somewhat puzzled when he 
reads in page 389 that Johnson, by “his unwearied industry 
and steadiness,” raised bimself “to an eminence in the lite- 

world,” and in page 390, that he was of “a desultory 
turn of mind and indolent habits.” We could forgive Mr. Yonge, 
however, if he would do nothing worse than contradict himself 
in two successive pages; but we cannot forgive him for his 
abridgment of Johnson’s celebrated letter to Lord Chesterfield. 
He is welcome to look upon it as “ uncalled for, not to say un- 
teful,” if only he would quote the letter asa whole. That he 
oes not do so is certainly not from want of space, for his own 
remarks and the extracts he maims in giving are far longer 
than the letter itself. Possibly he feared that he might rouse 
in the students of Queen’s College the same “ general spirit of 
insubordination ” for which Milton was famous, if once they heard, 
without due comment, the whole text of such a letter written by 
a poor commoner to a nobleman “ of the very first eminence in 
the political world.” Certainly he is very successful in drawing 
the sting out of the severest passages. Every one but the students 
of Queen’s College knows the passage where Johnson says :— 

The notice which you have been pleased to take of my labours, had it 

been early, had been kind ; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, 
and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it; till I am 
known, and do not want it. 
We should have thought it impossible for a student of literature 
even to dream of mangling such a passage as that; but then we 
must confess we were not greatly familiar with Regius Professors 
of English Literature. At all events, the following is the form in 
which it is ene to the students of Queen’s College :—“ He 
[Johnson] declares that ‘the notice which Lord Chesterfield had 
taken of his labours had been delayed till he was known, and did 
not want it.’” It is not necessary to this examination into 
Mr. Yonge’s work any further, or we might show how equally 
unsatisfactory is his treatment of the great novelists of the last 
century, and of some of the greatest poets of this century. His 
book contains, no doubt, a good deal of information; but so ill 
arranged, and at times mixed up with such inaccuracies, that we 
should hesitate about placing it in any one’s hands. 


HADDAN AND STUBBS’S COUNCILS AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
DOCUMENTS.—VOL. III.* 


OF the general character of this great collection we spoke nearly 
two years back. The single volume which hail then appeared 
was the work of Mr. Haddan, and related chiefly to Welsh matters. 
The second volume, also devoted to the Celts, was also to be Mr. 
Haddan’s, and it seems that, nom the third is mainly due to 
Professor Stubbs, Mr. Haddan has had a hand in that too. An 
unfortunate illness of Mr. Haddan’s has delayed both volumes; 
the second it has so greatly delayed that it has been thought 
better to publish the third at once without waiting for the ap- 
pearance of the second. But we are told that the second volume 
may be looked for in the course of the present year. We trust 
that this is a sign of Mr. Haddan’s thorough restoration to health 
and thereby to capacity for work. English scholarship cannot 
spare such workers, And another thought passes across our mind 
a3 we look at the title-page of the book. Mr. Haddan is there 
described as “Honorary Canon of Worcester.” In that diocese 
the Bishop can do no more for him; but itis not creditable to those 
who have the disposal of preferments which are not honorary at 

orcester and elsewhere that so unpleasant an adjective has to 
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cleave to the description of one of the foremost of the class for 
whom cathedral preferments are specially designed. 

The present volume, for which we are mainly indebted to Pro- 
fessor Stubbs, deals with the ecclesiastical history of land 
from 597 to 870—that is, from the first conversion of the English 
to the accession of Ailfred, or, as we might otherwise put it, to 
the partial reappearance of heathenism under the Danes. This 

oint makes a very good break. With the Danish settlements in 
Northumberland and a large part of Mercia the ecclesiastical and 
literary life of Northern England suffered a rude shock. Up to 
that time we may say that, on the whole, the light had shone 
most brightly among the countrymen of Beda. Mr. Earle, it will 
be remembered, goes so far as to say that the whole literature of 
Southern England is not native Saxon, but merely transplanted 
Anglian. At all events, the point at which this volume ends 
pas the time at which, are an indirect result of the 
Danish invasions, the Fr th political and intellectual, 
began to be fixed in Wessex. The volume therefore, as the 
Notice fastened into it tells us, “contains a complete and separate 
period of History.” Nor can we regret when we hear that it is 
“yequired for the use of the Theological School at Oxford.” It is 
f news that a Theological School should be set to work on 
nglish History between 597 and 870. It is all the better news, 
because, if they are set to study it under Mr. Stubbs’s guidance, 
they cannot help studying the contemporary Imperial history 
along with it. From such a collection as this men may learn, 
among other things, how great was the cecumenical position of 
Alcuin—our Ealhwine—and his master, Even the “ Anglicanus” 
of the Times, if he could bring himself to sit fora while at the 
feet of the great scholar who has given us this volume, might 
learn to see something more than “ romantic interest ” in the days 
of the great Emperor. And a kindred writer in the Pall Mail 
Gazette might learn that those days, with the blaze of light which 
s them off from a time of gloom on either side, were not “the 
darkest period of European history.” 

The present volume has not—in the nature of things it could 
not have—the same freshness of interest as the Welsh volume of 
Mr. Haddan. That volume carries us into a region tracts of 
which had never before been trodden by the foot of a critical 
scholar. Except what had been done by Archdeacon Jones in his 
History of St. David's, Mr. Haddan had the field wholly to him- 
self, and he had throughout the great and exciting interest of 
waging war against one of the most pestilent of popular idols. Mr. 
Stubbs’s lines have fallen in very pleasant places, but not in places 
quite so pleasant as those of his colleague. He has brought to- 
gether a mass of materials from various quarters which hitherto 
have had to be searched for in various quarters; he has arran 
them in their due order and proportion, and he has brought to 
bear on them an unfailing critical instinct such as has never been 
brought to bear on them before. But there is not the same abso- 
lute novelty which there was about Mr. Haddan’s volume. Mr. 
Stubbs has plenty of new facts to set before us, plenty of old mis- 
takes to root up, but he has not to grapple throughout with one 
obstinate spectre, like those dreams about the “Ancient British 
Church” which Mr. Haddan has sent back to their native place 
within the ivory gate. Again, the light which Mr. Stubbs’s 
ecclesiastical researches throw on political history can be fully 
taken in only by those who have worked for themselves at the 

litical history of the time. In those days, when, as soon as 
Leaheniens was once uprooted, the Church and the nation were 
truly one, the two threads of civil and ecclesiastical history cannot 
be kept apart. As the ecclesiastical divisions followed the poli- 
tical divisions of the times when they were made, precious pages 
of early English history can be nowhere so well spelled out as in 
the ecclesiastical map. And our whole political legislation from 
/Ethelberht onwards shows the ecclesiastical impress on every 
enactment. All these things come out, as they never came out 
before, under the hands of Mr. Stubbs. Still Mr. Stubbs has not, 
as Mr. Haddan had, to tell the tale of a Church and a nation 
withdrawing step by step before the advances of another nation. 
In short, Mr. Stubbs has to deal with our own domestic affairs 
within our own borders, while Mr. Haddan had to tell the more 
exciting tale of a foreign conquest. 

If we were called on to pick out one particular point ot special 
value in Mr. Stubbs’s materials, one particular point of special 
value in his way of treating them, it would the way in 
which, as we have already hinted, they throw light on the re- 
lations between England and the Continent, and thereby on the 
general course of European affairs. It is not merely ecclesiastical 
intercourse with the see of Rome. It is a general interchange of 
thought, not uncommonly an interchange of men, between England: 
and Continental countries. Theodore at Canterbury and Boniface 
at Mainz, Alcuin at the Court of Charles, Eardwulf of Northum- 
berland brought back by the Pope and the Cesar, Cenwulf 
vigorously denying to Pope or Ceesar any jurisdiction in his realm 
of Mercia—all these things bring vividly before us the va Bq 
which English and Continental affairs were entwined together both 
in their political and in their ecclesiastical aspects, And Mr. 
Stubbs’s profound knowle of the original sources of German 
history has enabled him to illustrate many of these points as they 
have never been illustrated before. The great advantage of a 
collection like this is that it brings before the reader, in a connected 
view, arranged and commented on by a consummate scholar, a 
mass of documents which hitherto had to be hunted up in a 
hundred different and often inaccessible quarters. Take, for in- 
stance, the great turning-point of European history, the time of 
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*¢yomantic interest,” as it seems to our superficial friends. Our usual 
English authorities, those to be found in the Monumenta Historica 
Britannica, teach us that Legates, one of them George by name, 
were sent over to England by Pope Hadrian in the days of King 
Offa. If we turn to Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, we find a reference 
made to their mission in a letter from a later Pope to a later 
Mercian King, from Leo the Third to Cenwulf. If we turn further 
to Wilkins or Spelman, we find the report which the Legates made 
to the Pope at their return. But for the letter which, before the 
Legates were sent, Pope Hadrian wrote to King Charles touching 
a rumour of certain designs against himself on the part of King 
Offa, we have hitherto had to go to the great collection of Jaffe. 
Now it is quite possible that an English scholar might not have 
easy access to all these books at once; it is quite possible that a 
man who had lighted on one of the documents might know 
nothing of the existence of the other. Mr. Stubbs gathers all of 
them together from the four winds; he sets them all in their proper 
order, and adds his comments on the documents themselves and 
on the matter contained in them so as to make a connected history 
of the whole business. People who just skim the surface of these 
matters, whose notion of Charles is doubtless that of a “ romantic” 
personage surrounded by French Paladins, will hardly understand 
the amount of curious thought which is suggested to a scholar on 
finding that Pope Hadrian thought it necessary to explain to the 
King of the Franks and Lombards and Patrician of the Romans that 
he does not believe the report that the King of the Mercians— 
“ gentis Anglorum Rex,” as he seemed at Rome—was trying to 

rsuade the Roman Patrician to depose the Roman Bishop. It 
is something to be able to turn without looking off one’s book to 
the report which the Papal Legates gave on their return and the 
list of the instructions which they gave to the English Kings and 
—_ It is no small matter to find Roman Legates laying down 
such a rule as the following :— 

Sanximus, ut in ordinatione regum nullus permittat pravorum prevalere 
assensum: sed legitime reges a secerdotibus et senioribus populi eligantur, 
et non de adulterio vel incwestu procreati. 

If we are uncharitably disposed, we may suspect in this instruc- 
tion something like a narrowing of the elective franchise, but 
we can nowhere find a more distinct setting forth of the elec- 
tive nature of kingship, anything further removed either from 
theories of divine right or from the doctrine that all crowns are 
at the disposal of the Bishop of Rome. And possibly a little 
good advice as to the choosing of Kings may not have been 
wholly useless just then, ially in Northumberland, where 
Kings were rising and falling with such wonderful speed that the 
Legates did not easily find out the right name of the Northumbrian 
King whom they visited, but report King A‘lfwald to the Pope by 
the more saintly name of Oswald as well as by his own. Then 
again we find that it was needful, even at the end of the eighth 
century, to preach against certain vestiges of heathen usages, and 
even those who may not sympathize with the legates’ zeal 

inst the custom of eating the flesh of horses may at least 
think well of them for denouncing the silly and cruel fashion of 
cutting off their tails, slitting their nostrils, and tying their ears 
together. We turn over a few pages, and we come to a series of 
letters from Alcuin to a whole host of English correspondents, 
which have the most im t bearing on both English and Con- 
tinental history, but which are now for the first time made 
aceessible in their proper place and order among the mate- 
rials for English history. He writes letters of good advice in 
his own name to Kings, Bishops, and others in England ; and in his 
letter to the Bishop and Church of Lindesfarn, then suffering 
the horrors of an invasion of heathen Danes, we find a passage 
which illustrates the way in which the different parts of Europe 
were brought together, as by other means, so also by the preva- 
lence of the slave trade:— 

Cum dominus noster Rex Karolus hostibus per misericordiam Dei sub- 

ditis domum revertetur, ad illum venire disponimus, et si quid tunc vel 
de pueris qui ineaptivitatem a paganis abducti sunt vel de aliis quibusque 
necessitatibus vestris vestre sanctitati proficere possumus diligenter ad 
effectum producere curabimus. 
Then we find both in English and in Continental writers the 
records of the negotiations between Charles and the English 
Princes and Bishops about the question of image worship, the 
attendance of English members in the Council of Frankfort. Mr. 
Stubbs does not forget a possible objection that the wise men who 
came “de Britannize partibus” may have come from the conti- 
nental Britain. Then we find letters, sometimes from Alcuin, 
sometimes from Charles himself, promising protection to English 
pilgrims, interceding for the restoration of English exiles; and, on 
the other hand, asking the Mercian King to command the return 
home of a Scottish priest who tarried at K6ln, and ees ate 
meat in Lent. These passages illustrate the doctrine set forth 
by Charles himself :— 

Nullatenus, vastam terre longinquitatem vel procellosi maris latitu- 
dinem fcederate in Christo amicitie jura disrumpere, fas arbitramur. Sed 
quanto longiore spacio humana dividitur conversatio, tanto probatiore tide 
But, besides these gentler feeli the t King and Patrician 
could also be ‘up = when Alcuin 
writes in his name to Offa to set forth the indignation of 
Charles against the people of Northumberland for the murder of 
their King Aithe Parts of this letter are indeed given in a 
book so easy of reference as William of Malmesbury. But 
here we get it in full and in its proper place as a step towards the 
later documents which record the direct interference in North- 


umbrian affairs on the part of Charles, now grown from Kj 
and Patrician into Emperor. In fact, we have here for the first 
time the full materials for the history of a series of transactions of 
which very little notice has hitherto been taken, and which 
throw a most important light on the international affairs of the 
time. 

We have picked out for special mention one only among the 
crowd of subjects of all kinds which are illustrated by this 
volume. Mr. Stubbs shines equally in his critical examination 
of the authenticity of his documents and in his dealings with 
the historical value of their contents. If he can trace out the con. 
nexion of events bearing on the highest relutions of the Church 
and the Empire, he can also sit down to fix the exact authorship, 
and spell out the exact text, of the various Penitentials, Ag 9 
specimen of Mr. Stubbs’s skill in dealing with a matter of internal 
ecclesiastical history, we would refer to his comments on the doeu- 
ment printed in page 5751 where we geta lively picture of one stage 
of that constant flux between regulars and seculars and seculays 
and regulars which fills so many pages in the history of the time, 
There is special acuteness in his remark that “ the word monk, if 
retained at all, was sharing the change which befel the compani 
word monastery or minster.” The use of the word monasterium to 
express a secular church is, we need not say, one of the standing 
puzzles of the half learned. 

We heartily wish Mr. Stubbs and his colleague all health and 
strength to carry on their great work till—we will not say what 
date, but down to the latest date consistent with the appearance of a 
great narrative history from the hand which has not only gathered 
together the materials for a most important and commonly most 
misunderstood period, but has also drawn the living portraits of 
Henry the Second and Richard the First. mach 


ANNIE.* 


ISS MAINP’S little story has many merits, though we can 
scarcely recommend it for reading to low-spirited young 
ladies. The story is profoundly melancholy, and the author 
sternly refuses to gratify us by even a single gleam of sunshine, 
She dwells upon the misfortunes of her heroine as steadily as 
Sterne contemplated the misfortunes of his imaginary prisoner, 
though her morality seems to be rather of the stoical than the 
sentimental order. To those readers of novels who love to indulge 
in the luxury of tears this statement will doubtless count as an 
argument in favour of the book. To them we can conscien- 
tiously say that, assuming the end to be right, it is pur 
sued with much literary skill. The story is more care’ 
designed, its characters are in better keeping, and the style is 
more graceful than is often the case with modern fictions. Miss 
Maine has evidently made up her mind distinctly as to the 
effect which she wishes to produce, and has taken the most 
direct path to her object. In spite, however, of these merits, we 
have a certain doubt whether she would not find more fitting 
application for her talents in some other form of literary art, or 
rather, whether she is as yet quite sufficiently familiar with the 
resources at the novelist’s disposal. ‘There is an oceasional touch 
of constraint, as though she were not quite confident of her powerin 
certain situations ; and there is a disposition to leave her characters 
in the background, whilst she is explaining the nature of their senti- 
meuts about each other or the world in general. A novelist is not 
compelled to speak, like a modern dramatist, exclusively through the 
mouths of his creatures; but he should be careful not to be too 
obtrusive in performing the part of chorus, A young writer is 
tempted to indulge in too much moralizing, because he or she has 
not yet found out the way of making the story speak for itself; 
but if this is a venial fault, it is one which requires correction, 
because it has an inevitable tendency towards the worst of all 
sins—dulness. Miss Maine has not, in our opinion, come fairly 
within the scope of that damnatory epithet; but there are passages 
in which she runs a slight danger of trying the patience of a hasty 
generation. 

It is time, however, that we should cease our own generalities 
in order to criticize the story in detail. The plan, as we have said, 
is studiously simple. Two young sisters are living by themselves 
in the Lake country. The elder is the heroine, “ Annie,” or, a 
she is called in the alternative title, the “ Excellent Person” ; and 
we fancy that Miss Maine herself takes a kind of grim pleasure ia 
fixing that unpromising name upon her victim. For poor Annie is 
doomed to be the butt of misfortune. She works hard to sup 
herself and her beautiful young sister by teaching music and play- 
ing the organ. We need hardly add to the last statement that 
the clergyman falls in love with her. Whether clergymen always 
fall in love with female organists in real life is more than we cal 
say ; but the final cause of such persons in novels is to provide 
worthy objects for clerical affections. So far, then, all seems well 
There is no conceivable reason why this calm, sensible young lady 
should not marry a clergyman of slightly ritualistic proclivities, 
and live very happily ever afterwards. It is a fact, however, that 
very sensible young ladies sometimes cherish sentimental affec- 
tions with foolish tenacity. Annie refuses the clergyman outof 
love for a fine-looking young Oxford man who had made het 
acquaintance on @ reading party a long time before. His suit had 
then been summarily refused by her father, now dead; but Annie 


* Annie: an Excellent Person. By E.S. Maine, Author of “ Among 
Strangers.” London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1872. 
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clings to the mem of the heroic-looking youth for years of 
hopeless separation. : n eleven years have elapsed since = 

ing, the youth—no longer very young—turns up again, 
lately and now disposed to act like a 
gentleman. The engagement is renewed, but is broken off, 
in spite of the honourable behaviour of both persons, by the 
wiles of Annie’s beautiful young sister, who, we regret to say, tells 
downright lies to both in order to bring about a separation and 
secure sister’s lover for herself. This piece of treachery to 
poor Annie, who had carefully brought up the sister from her 
eatliest years, meets with complete success. Annie hands over 
ber lover to her sister, and retires in a crashed condition to a vil- 
lage at some ‘distance, but still within reach of the ritualistic 
an. The clergyman behaves admirably, and, his rival being 
thus cleared from his path, once more proposes to give Annie a 
home. This time she is more reasonable, and we hope to reach a 
y conclusion. Perhaps, however, Miss Maine thought that a 
holy catastrophe was imperatively required by the general tone 
of the story; or perhaps it struck her that there would be something 
slightly ludicrous in allowing the arrangement for a change of 
ers to be carried into effect quietly and to the satisfaction of 
all parties concerned. bt of ves considerations the yee 
clergyman falls a victim ; for, just as he is going to propose, he is 
summarily drowned by a and is again 
left desolate. She is even yet not quite free from misfortune. 
The natural fate of a young lady thus jilted by one lover, deprived 
by death of another, at victimized by the machinations of a 
beautiful younger sister, would be to take to some form of “ doing 
if not to retire into a convent. Poor Annie, however, is 
endowed with a special aversion to doing good in the conventional 
manner, and does not more than half alieve in the opinions of 
her clerical admirer. Her only real consolation seems to be play- 
ing the ~— to a small congregation in a retired village of 
Cumberland ; and, in spite of her talents for music, we cannot 
fancy that to be a very exhilarating employment. However, she 
is ultimately dismissed with just a gleam of comfort. “It may 
be,” we are told, that in struggling for devotedness to the people 
and to her art, she was “at last content, if not HOpPy Sooner or 
later, on such a life as hers, the blessing of peace must fall.” Judging 
from her previous performances, we should say that it would be 
late indeed—probably about her seventieth year. 

“We have already noticed what is,in our opinion, the weakest 
-g of the story. The most striking difference between a power- 
and a feeble novelist is generally this—that the powerful 
writer gives the most marked indications of vigour at the 
critical periods of the story; whereas the feebler writer is apt 
to shirk the more trying situations, and te dwell upon the 
comparatively easy periods which intervene. Judged by this 
test, Annie is not quite satisfactory. We take, for example, 
the scene in which the heroine breaks off the engagement 
with her first lover, under the new that he is really,attached 
to her sister and is only faithful to her from a sense of honour. 
The explanation takes p during a drive ; and it must be con- 
fessed that it is rather awkward for them both. The lady feels 
that she is finally bidding adieu to her chances of happiness, and 
the lover is half conscious that her accusations of coldness have 
some real foundation. It is perhaps only natural and in harmony 
with the reserved and proud character of the lady that her part of 
the conversation should be short and pithy; but the gentleman 
takes his dismissal with a coolness which argues either that he is 
singularly wanting in passion, or that the author is rather anxious 
to get rid of her task. He sees that she is in earnest after a 
couple of sentences, and then, without a word, drives her back 
as fast as the horses will take them. After all the careful 
explanation we have received of the feelings entertained by 
both parties to the dialogue, we are a little disappointed 
at this calm conclusion. e expected a more vehement 
explosion; and, to whatever cause the faintness of the pic- 
ture may be owing, it strikes us as a want of art. The 
gentleman ought to have more fire in his composition in order 
y to enlist our sympathies; we are too much driven to the 
conclusion that, after all, Annie is well rid of a lover who takes 
his repulse as quietly as he could have taken the breaking-off of 
an advantageous bargain for a horse or an estate. We are rather 
indeed, to think that in this instance Miss Maine 
the usual difficulty of feminine writers in adequately 
leseribing the male animal. The scenes in which the younger 
aster tells the heartless lie by which her sister is finally separated 
from their common lover are more efficiently worked out; yet even 
there we feel that a writer whose forte lay in describing painful 
emotion could have got more out of the situation than Miss 
ne has succeeded in doing. “What an angel you are, 
Annie, and what a brute I am!” exclaims the young lady, 
im momentary spasm of remorse; and the last part of her excla- 
mation is undeniably near the truth ; but the remorse is hardly as 
keen as it ought to have been in order to do justice either to the 
moral nature of the beautiful sinner, or to the artistic merits of the 
position. A girl who breaks her sister’s heart as quietly as she says 
she is not at home to a troublesome visitor does not possess 
the interest which we ought to feel even in the bad characters of a 
story. It must, however, be set against this, that the story has 
teal merit in the portrait of a self-contained character, who 
misses. chances of happiness from sheer want of passion at 
critical moments. She that kind of self-distrust and con- 
Sequent incapacity to assert herself properly, or to dis- 
Play a due amount of selfishness, which often leads to 


vigoro is 

centre of the story; but we should have: wished to see 
ittle more vitality in the subordinate characters. And our final. 
iece of advice to Miss Maine would. be: something. of the same 
Find as we should have given to her heroines. She should deal a 
little less in calm ne of motive and character, which makes 
stories unduly long and prevents people from energetic action. at 
the right moment, and try to put a little more fire: into the 
emotions of her actors. hes daticany 
but is a little wanting in colour and animation. 


PLINY’S LETTERS FOR ENGLISH READERS.* 

Ras pliant view of Roman life. and society during that: 

the Im rial or which is represented in literature 
as the “ silver” age of Latinity, Pliny the Younger may be trusted 
with the same confidence that is placed in Horace as the illustrator 
and exponent of the Augustan or “golden” period, From the 
Satires and Epistles of the latter we gain our liveliest notions of 
Rome and the Romans under the heir of Julius Casar; the 
familiar letters of the younger Pliny supply the material for a 
comprehensive picture of Roman manners and scenes and cha- 
racters, after the Empire had passed from the family of its 
founder into the hands of Caesars chosen and appointed by the 
army. It is owing to a happy taste for letter-writing, contracted 
perhaps from a general admiration of Cicero, his intellectual supe- 
rior, that so polished and competent a representative of the later 
epoch has transmitted to posterity his observations and im- 
pressions of the age in which he lived, and thereby furnished 
a-link between the old world and the new, whilst illustrating 
the transition period between Paganism and Christianity. Even 
in its secular aspect, the singular features of that epoch de- 
served to be caught and depicted; for whereas the blind jealo 
or administrative abilities of this or that Emperor had rende 
the pursuit of polities dangerous or superfluous, the field for the 
el of literature, eloquence, and the fine arts still remained 
open, and the machinations of informers and sycophants did not 
prevent the private houses of illustrious Romans from being the 
abodes alike of Republican virtue and Augustan culture. The 
domestic life of Pliny and his friends was, as far as one can 
judge, more uninterruptedly serene and happy than that of Cicero 
and many of his contemporaries; and if in the A period 
success in prose and poetry was more brilliant, in Pliny’s days it 
was at least sought more widely and generally. There are divers 
other points of view in which so much of the social. history of 
Rome as is to be found in the letters of Pliny presents an interest- 
ing and instructive study to modern readers; so much so indeed 
that they are deserving of being more largely read at school and 
college than, owing perhaps to the difficulty of crowding later. 
Latin writers into an already full programme, has hitherto been 
the custom. 

At the beginning of last year Messrs. Church and Brodribb 
materially contributed to the recognition of Pliny’s merits as a 
correspondence, illustrated and explai copious and apposite 
notes; and now they follow up that ate those who ps ywvee 
Latin with another not less valuable to the English readers 
who are only capable of enjoying the letters at second-hand. 
Mr. Lucas Collins’s very useful and popular series has afforded 
a fit opportunity for a sketch of the life and writings of the 
younger Pliny; and the writers of the volume before us have 
contrived, out of their intimate and ages oe familiarity with 
their subject, to place the man, his traits of character, his friends, 
and his surroundings so vividly before us that a hitherto shadowy 

uaintance becomes a distinct and real personage. 
“= much of the same ground was necessarily gone over in our 
review of the “Select Letters” at the time of their publication by 
Messrs. Church and Brodribb, that it would be superfluous to 
attempt more than a passing glance at much of what is detailed 
in the chapters of their “Pliny for English Readers.” These 
set before us with sufficient clearness the scenes which succeeded 
each other in that part of the drama of the Empire in which 
Pliny was more or less an actor; the dark days of the beginning of 
Domitian’s rule, and the reign of terror with which it closed ; 
the new age which, the friends the pro- 
scri and Pliny amongst them, found courage to cy Fw ' 
re the infamous informers of the defunct 
tyrant; the still calmer and more settled tranquillity of Trajan’s 
reign, in which Pliny rose to the highest office as governor of a 
distant and important province. In the. first period he was 
a rising advocate and man of letters, preserv: by his. own 
caution and tact from being the victim of Domitian’s jealousy 
which would naturally itself "poe him account 
of his intimacy with t ilosophers,, whom Emperor 
banished in from the. house of one: of 
these he was staying when the order came for. his: banishment ; 
and, at the death of Domitian, a paper ining an information 
against Pliny by Carus Metius, a principal. delator or false: 
accuser, was found in his portfolio, At this time Pliny would 
have been in his thirty-fourth year, and. his: practice in the law 
courts (more particularly in the Court of the: Hundred, which 
* Pliny's Letters. Ancient Classics for English Readers. By the Rev. 
Edinburgh and 


Alfred Church, M.A., and the Rev. W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 
London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1872, 
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decided civil matters and questions of property, and of which 
and its advocates he tells some curious stories in his letters) 
must have enabled him to lend valuable aid in exacting, either in 
the Senate or before # court of arbitration, a tardy atonement for 
violence and rapine in the previous reign from two notorious 
creatures of Domitian, Publicius Certus and Marius Priscus. He 
had studied oratory and style under Quintilian, yet, from his 
frequent abuse of a veteran pleader in his own court, the in- 
former and fortune-hunter Regulus, one is led to suspect that this 
man must have got more briefs through his tricks and artifices 
than his less adroit and more conscientious junior. Pliny is cer- 
tainly too hard upon a man who, by his own showing, as the 
authors of this volume observe, was not intellectually contemptible. 
If the glimpses which the letters afford of the law courts are 
interesting, still more so is the insight they offer into literary 
life under the ever of Pliny’s epoch. Silius Italicus and 
Tacitus, both greatly his seniors at the bar, were associated with 
him also in the cultivation of the Muses. With Silius he was on 
terms of intimacy, and his criticism of him, that he wrote “ verses 
with more diligence than force,” coincides with the verdict of modern 
scholars. With Tacitus he was more closely associated. He rejoiced 
in his society and good opinion, and it was the pride of his life 
that on one occasion a stranger sitting next Tacitus at the games, 
and finding him to be a distinguished author, concluded he must 

be “ either Tacitus or Pliny.” To Martial the epi; matist, Plin 
stood in the position of a patron. When, in the early part of Trajan’s 
reign, that — quitted Rome for Spain because he did not succeed 
so well with the new régime as with Domitian, whom he grossly 
flattered, Pliny, as he tells a correspondent, presented him with a 
viaticum for his travelling expenses, and this in pursuance, he 
adds, of a good old custom of “ complimenting with money those 
who had written the praise of persons or States.” The simple- 
minded letter-writer regrets the disuse of a practice which, 
as the authors remark, was “recognized amongst ourselves till, 
happily both for ped a and for the honour ofour men of letters, 
the Saliic superseded the patron ”; and he is curiously insensible 

to the field for satire opened by payments for praise, whereby 
The patrons live to future generations, 
The poets live by their industrious earning, 
So that, alive and dead, men live by Learning. 

%t is indeed Pliny’s connexion with literary men, both with some 
whose works have come down to us, and with others—e.g. Passen- 
nus Paulus, a descendant and imitator of Propertius; Caninius 
Rufus, a would-be epic poet; Vergilius Romanus, a comic poet; 
and other poets and prose-writers, to say nothing of the foreign 
hilosophers and rhetoricians with whom he was intimate—which 
te ealled forth one of the best and liveliest chapters in the very 
pleasant volume before us; we refer to that which is devoted to 
the custom of “ Public Readings” (vii. 80-89). It seems pro- 
bable, from the cases in which we can form an opinion, that 
Pliny, if a just, was also an indulgent, critic; and another way 
in which he strove to encourage and foster literature was by 
attending diligently the gatherings at which ambitious authors 
were wont to court, by recitation of their compositions, the 
publicity and sales for which modern writers depend on the 
energy and good offices of their publisher. Though the multipli- 
cation of copies of popular books was a far easier and cheaper 
process at Rome under the Empire, and the supply was much more 
satisfactory in the first centuries of the Christian era, than it was 
much later in medieval Europe, yet the “Sosii brothers” were 
booksellers rather than publishers; and a Roman author had 
not his Murray or his Blackwood to go to for the sale of his 
copyright or the arrangements of advertising, floating, and in 
short publishing his book. Messrs. Church and Brodribb put 
this very lucidly before their readers, as they do also the 
alternative, which existed only in Imperial Rome, to the fashion 
of which the “assiduo rupte lectore column ” of Juvenal give 
such vivid testimony. It had existed in the Augustan age; it 
had become a business of life in Pliny’s time. hen a hall or 
library, chairs, benches, and audience had been secured for the 
the reader would anticipate the popular lecturer or 
preacher of to-day (with his diamond ring, his bran-new coat, and 
well arranged hair) by adornment, and sometimes extravagant 
adornment, of his person. The reciter, we are told, would occa- 
sionally “ put a gay coloured hood on his head, bandages on his 
ears, and a woollen comforter round his neck.” Whether the ear 
bandages were designed to save the reader from the infliction which 
his tpboune imposed on his auditory we are not certain, but it 
must be clear that the tax thus laid upon good-natured folks’ 
a was very severe, and it must have been oaly a sense of 
uty to literature and to society that enabled refined hearers like 
Pliny to endure it. We are reminded that there was not then “ the 
abundance of reading which constitutes one of the most serious 
burdens of modern life” ; there were no magazines, no pamphlets, no 
newspapers ; perhaps, too, there was always the chance, as at a 
modern sale, of some extempore fun, or a little quiet gossip. Such 
an interlude as that recqrded in pp. 87-8 would have repaid 
even a bored listener for the unwilling loan of his ears. “ Pas- 
sennus,” the elegiac “had collected a number of friends to 
hear him read a new volume; among them a lawyer, Javolenus 
Priscus by name, with whom he was on very intimate terms. 
The poet y Gnas ‘ Priscus, you bid me’; but was astounded by a 
sudden interruption from his friend, ‘I do not bid you!’” 
We may illustrate this incident by supposing that Pope is reading 
in public his Essay on Man, has got as far as ‘“‘ Come now, 
my St. John,” when St. John, who is one of his uudience, inter- 


rupts him with, “Come, indeed!—not I.” Javolenus, says Pliny, 
“is a man of doubtful sanity, though he takes a share in public 
business, is summoned to consultations, and even gives opinions 
on civil law.” The fact is, our authors go on to say, “ that he was 
a very distinguished lawyer, some of whose legal wisdom is stil] 
preserved in the Pandects of Justinian. Possibly in a fit of 
absence, while his mind was wandering to scenes more congenial 
and familiar, he was startled by hearing his name, and made the 
ludicrous reply which Pliny has preserved. Or, if Passennus wag 
one of the poets who had occupied with their readings nearly ey, 
day in April—one of the busiest months, it must be remembe 

for lawyers—and Javolenus had been dragged from court to 
attend them, his ‘I don’t bid you’ pe Tomy been the expression 
of pent-up annoyance, which no feelings of friendship could 
restrain.” Pliny’s practice, if he gave a reading, was, he tells 

to minimize the burden on his friends’ patience, and assuredly he 
deserved listeners by his conscientious rule of “putting himself 
in their place.” Still one may marvel that, in a and other 
months most given up to these public readings, he did not put yw 
a@ notice, “ out of town,” on his house-door or club-chambers, a 
betake him to one or other of those delightful villas near Ostia or 
under the Apennines, or even beside the Lake of Como, which 
might thus have become refuges from importunate public readers 
as well as from Imperial jealousies and proscriptions. 

The chapter devoted to Pliny’s country residences divides with 
that on which we have been dwelling our special interest in this 
volume. We seem to know already so much of Pliny’s friends 
and family relations (to which, by the way, the writers do full 
justice in their ninth chapter), that we crave for information 
about a more abstruse matter—the arrangements of his famous 
villas. The chief of these were the Laurentine and the T 
though those on the Lake of Como, “Tragedy ” and “ Comedy,” 
must have had their attractions. ‘‘Comedy,” he tells his friend 
Romanus in a letter, is so close upon the lake, “that you may 
almost throw your line from your chamber, and fish as you lie in 
bed, as well asif you were in a boat.” But the larger vi 
most interest, and have been the subject of speculation to om lish 
and French writers on the architecture of antiquity, such as Castell, 
Félibien, and André Lefévre in his popular “ Parks and Gardens,” 
The Tuscan was the more important country seat, with its estate 
and farm buildings; the Laurentine was nota villa proper, but rather 
a villula, or house with simply its gardens and pleasure-grounds, 
But the charm of this latter was its easy distance from Rome, 
its look-out on the Tyrrhene Sea, its rare recommendations for a 
studious retreat in autumn and winter weather. As its owner 
describes it, nothing can surpass the variety of landscape or the 
perfection of its internal arrangements. Like all such villas, it 
was limited in height to one story ; nor does it ever appear that the 
exterior aspect and elevation of the building entered into the con- 
sideration of the proprietor in comparison with his anxiety to 
the best ible outlook. His land view was now shut in by 
woods, and now widened into broad meadows, whose flocks, driven 
down from the hills by winter, grazed and grew fat in spring 
weather upon spring keep. From the “specularia” or windows 
of his dining-room might be seen a prospect of, as it were, three 
different seas, and from another pvint of the same room “ you 
look through the colonnade into the court, and see the mountains 
in the distance.” Left of the dining-room was a sitting-room, 
within which was a smaller winter snuggery, one side of which 
caught the morning and the other the afternoon sun. Another room, 
fitted with a wall bookcase containing “such works as one can 
never read too often” (non legendos libros sed lectitandos), had its 
windows so disposed as to catch the sun at all times of the day. 
It has been said that this villa was one-storied, but the exception 
to this general rule was a storied tower at the end of a tennis- 
court, the highest story of which was designed to catch the ex- 
tensive and diversified prospect which its site commanded. A 
similar idea, we learn from Mr. Gervase Wheeler’s Choice ¢s 
Dwelling, has been turned to very good account in a first-c 
American country house; but there is another feature in Pliny’s 
Laurentine villa which bespeaks a completeness that few modem 
dwellings even of the rich and luxurious have realized—a crypto 
porticus, or windowed cloister, which could admit the air in fine 
weather, and exclude wind and rain in foul. Outside of this was 
a sunny terrace fragrant with the scent of violets (p. 133). The 
Tuscan seat was on a larger scale, and resembled some spacious 
English park. It lay in a vast amphitheatre, with a broad plain 
in front, bounded by wooded hills well stocked with game of all 
kinds; the lower slopes planted with underwood, except where, 
here and there, were stretched undulating lawns righ as to 
soil aud fruitful as the valley itself, Below lay a series of 
vineyards belted with shrubs, and then the meadows 
tillage, good arable land and rich flowery pastures. The estate 
was well watered, and yet quite free from marsh or stagnant 
water, owing to the slopes down which all surface water rat 
into the Tiber. Here too, as at Laurentum, the house com- 
manded a fine view. A southern aspect and an afternoon sun in 
summer were further attractions; and the long, broad colonnade, 
with an antique portico and a terrace beyond it, skirted by bor 
and other shrubs, clipt and trimmed according to the vagaries of 
the topiary art, were other recommendations to this favourite 
summer residence of Pliny. From the terrace you descended into 
a lawn, or raised border, which Pliny calls “ pulvinus,” 
Lefévre “une pelouse en pente douce,” and tt which came & 
shrubbery formed of soft and almost liquid acanthus. Such 
summer and winter retreats may well have wooed their refined 
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and scholarly owner from the turmoil of city life, and attracted 
to his society the many and valued friends to whom he wrote his 
epistles 5 for they must have breathed a calm unknown to the 
noisy capital where the pleasures which prevented life from being 
tolerable consisted in the games and betting-ring of the Circus, 
the shabby splendour of the dinners of the nouveaux riches, and 
the everlasting public readings of good, bad, and indifferent poets. 
One or two aspects of Roman life as portrayed in Pliny’s letters 
are all that we have attempted to notice; for the rest, and for the 
which trod the stage on which Pliny was no insignificant 
actor, we must refer the reader to the very agreeable sketches con- 
tained in the volume before us. | 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE.* 


ONSIDERING the great amount of writing devoted every 
C ear to English art, it is remarkable how rag we are pro- 
vided with anything like an adequate history of it. The Century 

British Painters by the Redgraves is, indeed, excellent so far 
as it goes, full of carefully selected facts intelligently and m- 
terestingly told; but the scheme of their book, which really 
embraces English painting from its origin to our own day, confines 
it necessarily to an outline. Invaluable asa handbook to a modern 
Gallery, or to such an exhibition as that of the Old Masters at 
the Academy, the “Century” rather reveals the wealth and im- 
portance of its subject than displays it. Cunningham’s “ Lives,” 
which include architects and sculptors, are amusing, and fairly 
rich in information; but the writer’s strength lay less in criti- 
cism than in anecdote, and the series (which has many omissions) 
ends more than forty years ago. Yet a continuation of this 
book, with an aameagees | volume, might supply a tolerable 
history of English art; and, looking to the public interest in the 
matter, much extended by recent exhibitions, one would fancy 
that it might answer as a trade speculation. Many of the mate- 
rials for such a continuation, it may be added, exist in the single 
biographies of our later artists. These are, indeed, in general but 
poor performances; Gilchrist’s “Blake,” despite its mannered 
style, and the Life of D. Scott, by the writer now before us, being 
the only creditable ones we remember ; but the feeblest contem- 

ry records are invaluable to the later biographer who has 
never even “seen Virgil.” 

One grave difficulty, however, besets all writing about art— 
namely, the necessity of copious and elaborate illustration. With- 
out this, the story of an artist’s life is stripped of its reality ; it 
wants its raison d’étre; it is like the musician’s company when 
he will not play. The biographer of poet or novelist may quote 
from the works, or can at any rate easily refer his readers to 
memory or to their bookshelves. The painter’s biographer, wanting 
— illustration, can appeal only to vague remembrance, or to 
works dispersed through a Lusdees Galleries, or reunited in one 
fora single season. Heis thus but one degree more advantageously 
placed than the author who attempts the hopeless task of reviving 
the transitory triumphs of the theatrical or operatic stage, whilst 
he wants in general the lively anecdote or personal gossip of the 
actor's litt ; for it is only the inferior class of artists who either 

tise or endure what France, its natural home, calls the “vie 

Bohéme.” And this necessity of illustration obviously presses 
more in the case of the sculptor than of the painter, or even of 
the architect; sculpture, in modern days, being buried in private 
houses, and presenting decided material difficulties in the way 
of its periodical exhibition. Itis in part owing to this circum- 
stance that the literature of sculpture is at once so theoretical 
and so meagre. What a series of journeys, what a labour of 
obtaining leave, what a waiting on Providence for sunshine suffi- 
cient to reveal the beauty of the Venus and justify the modesty 
of the Nymph, would be required by him who should truly write 
the history of British sculpture only! To this we must add 
the cost of adequate illustration ; aot, although photography, by 
supplying materials for the engraver, affords facilities heretofore 

own, yet even as an aid to the draughtsman it must be very 
cautiously used, whilst it is wholly inadequate to take the place 
of engraving. For, however loud may be the interested boasts 
of each ingenious process as it appears, however complacent the 
echoes of half-trained admirers, each and all labour under the 
same curse of mechanical quality. The so-called facsimile, auto- 
type, et ga or whatever fine name it may bear, invariably 
and necessarily misses exactly one little matter—the life of the 
original. If put forth as art, the photograph is one of the things, 
as Blake said, “ which all artists Pate.” And had he lived to see 
jo ars peed reproductions of his “Job” and “Gates of 
ise,” we venture to say that he would have hated it still 

ore, 

These considerations incline us towards more leniency to the 

sn Native us than it might otherwise have been entitled to 


Looking to the subject, the liberal proportions of the | 


Volume, and the editor's name, we must confess to some disap- 
pointment. Mr. W. B. Scott is favourably known as the author 
of an able sketch of Diirer’s life, as well as of the biography 

dy noticed, and the British School of Sculpture contains a 
sufficiently large number of engravings, on metal and on wood, to 
§ive some true idea of the best works executed by our deceased 
sculptors, to whom the present selection is confined; yet, 


* The British School of Sculpture. Ulustrated by Twenty Engravin 
and Fifty Woodcuts. With Text by W. B. Scott. London : Virtue & 


whether from commercial exigencies or from imperfection in the 
scheme adopted, the volume can hardly rank above the ordinary 
“Christmas book” standard. Take, first, the selection of works 
for full-size illustration. The book is indeed dedicated to the 
memory of Flaxman as “ author of many perfectly beautiful illus- 
trative works of European celebrity” (a clumsy and one-sided 
compliment, as it seems to ignore man as & sculptor); yet 
of the full-sized illustrations but one is — to this great genius, 
whilst seven are devoted to Messrs. Gibson, a and Baily, 
artists whose merits, which we fully acknowledge, inly bear 
no such proportion to Flaxman’s as would be indicated by this 
distribution of favour. Watson, again, whose eminent gifts Mr. 
Scott recognizes, has but one print, and Banks is not illustrated 
at all. Yet these really poetical and accurate artists, so little 
known to their countrymen, surely deserved honour more than 


-| Wyon’s tame imitation of the Greek, with its falsely 


managed. 
drapery, or the half-modelled sketches in which Monro allowed 
his natural feeling for grace to lose itself. 

In the woodcuts we are glad to observe more discrimination in, 
choice, although here the’ proper effect has been occasionally 
sacrificed by coarse execution. Flaxman’s figure of Resignation 
from Chichester Cathedral (p. 131), perhaps the most beautiful 
single figure in modern sculpture, with some of the 
woodcuts from Gibson, are examples. In other cases, for some 
inexplicable reason, the name of the artist has been omitted, 
whilst nothing in the text supplies an explanation. We notice 
these blemishes with reluctance, but it would not be just to pass 
them over; partly because in a book on —— illustrations have 
necessarily very great importance, partly use the publishers 
have provided here excellent materials, to which on all accounts 
we should like to see more justice done. By some addition and 
some little cancelling, these illustrations might easily be repro- 
duced in a volume really worthy to be classed as a book, not for a 
season’s run, but for the libraries of all who care about the noblest 
of the fine arts, and the one also in which the existence of Flax- 
man places us amongst “ the most favoured nations.” 

Should such a reproduction of the “ British School” as we 
fancy ever pass into fact, the editor’s portion of the task must also 
be thoroughly reconsidered. Mr. Scott cannot indeed write with- 
out showing an artist’s feeling, and (what does not always co-exist 
with this) a genial sympathy for art of diverse aims and merits. 
Yet he, as author of the books already named, should also know 
what sound biographical and critical work means; and although 
disposed to grant large license to the editor who is employed on a 
book framed on such a scheme as this, yet we think he would allow 
that there are pages here in which he has not done himself the 
justice due to his reputation. Meagre in some notices, in others— 
notably in Flaxman’s case—he indulges in a discursiveness which 
gives the impression that he has not fully realized his subject. 
In such a task as this, however, there is so ta discourage- 
ment to a conscientious critic, as distinguished from the mob of 
Christmas-book makers who write with ease (to themselves), that 
we shall hope for a very different result should the publishers 
think our suggestion worth following, and reissue the volume as 
a true record of the British School of Sculpture. It is in the full 
conviction that they, as well as we, would be gainers, that we 
submit these criticisms. We are sure, at any rate, that this will 
be a far wiser scheme than the completion of that which has 
been announced, a companion volume on living British sculptors. 
Such a book cannot help becoming a mass of laudatory patting, 
in which the value of deserved praise will be effaced by the pre- 
sence of inevitable compliment. The task is one in which a man 
desirous to speak his mind out must fail, and Mr. Scott should 
leave it to the official trampeters of the Albert Memorial. 

Quitting this ungracious portion of our task, let us give 
one glance, not indeed to Mr. Scott’s whole subject, for which 

ace fails, but simply to the exquisite genius which lends the 
charm to his volume. Many of the woodcuts from Flaxman’s 
monumental reliefs are sufficiently delicate to give a fair idea of 
that genius. And as we turn from one little group to another, 
finding in each a new version of that tule of sorrow which, of all 
tales, has been most outworn by the sculptor’s art, what a singular 
variety and freshness in its rendering is set before us, what a 
truth to human feeling, what ever-present tenderness and eleva- 
tion! There is, indeed, some inequality in the designs, the later 
ones exhibiting marked advance ; x on the whole we may say that 
each of these woodcuts is a little poem from life, simplified and 
idealized at once by Flaxman’s genius. We know nothing in 
sculpture, since the Greeks, testifying to such an affluence of 
creative imagination; nothing near it. This volume alone con- 
tains as many “inventions” by Flaxman as would have 
adequately filled the career of a artist ; and yet this volume 
does not contain one-fifth, we believe, of Flaxman’s monumental 
or sculpturesque designs, beyond which lies the vast series illus- 
trating Homer and Hesiod, Auschylus and Dante. 

What place in his art should we assign to Flaxman? With- 
out attempting to argue this question—for which Mr. Teniswood’s 
long-promised, long-delayed “Life” will, we hope, one day 
furnish fitting opportunity—we may briefly indicate our judg- 
ment. Roughly dividing the qualifications which compose an 
artist’s title to recognition between the formal or material 
(which refer to mastery over the knowledge required for his 
art, and power in using that knowledge consistently with its 
special limits), and the inventive (which comprises all that, in 

e way of thought or feeling, he can express through the medium 
of his art), Flaxman must yield to the greatest of the Greeks 
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on all points except sentiment. This, however, is the ultimate 
test; it is one to which it is almost cruel to expose the sculptor. 
He was also inferior in technical knowledge of form to m ny 
of those who have ised the art in Europe since 1500, wi 
or without na genius, and to a much smaller number 
(within the same range) in er of handling the chisel. We 
cannot claim for him, again, the mysterious sublimity of Michael 
Angelo, nor the realistic force of David of Angers. On the other 
hand, Flaxman—to begin with the formal side of sculpture—is 
unequalled since the sculptors, not of A.D. 1500, but of the third 
century after Christ, in his sculpturesque instincts; in his power of 
selecting for his art exactly the right subject, and then treating it 
in the More any or medizval 
sculptor, as the enic “ note” of propriety. No one, again, 
has him in his conscientious trath to = form, ae 
as he had mastered it, or his sedulous avoidance of a forced or 
sentimental effect—vices into which, respectively, Michael Angelo 
and Canova (to name but two conspicuous instances) often lapsed. 
No one has been so free from conventional emptiness, whether 
the material emptiness of modern Italy, the Academic emptiness 
of France, or the pedantic emptiness of Germany. And no one, 
as we have said, has come anywhere near him, since Hellenic 
days, in iousness of invention, united with tenderness and 
. Go to the Cathedral of Chichester, where local patronage 
fre suppose) has gathered some ten or twelve of his little monu- 
ments, and turned that building into a shrine more attractive and 
more sacred to the scanty worshippers of pure Art than the me- 
chanical splendours of Cologne, or the gay grandiosity of St. 
Peter’s. man has created more types here alone, and those 
of an incomparably more significant order, than a century of 
Italian monumental sculpture produced, when Italy was at her 
best, and when kings and convents vied with each other in 
patronage. And yet Flaxman, after his noble “ Mans- 
eld” group, the single great monument due to the expenditure 
of tens of thousands during his lifetime within the Abbey, though 
justly valued and praised by Rogers, the accredited oracle of taste 
in the patrons’ circle of the day, hardly seems to have received a 
commission for anything beyond a relief in miniature. We have 
indicated several curious. problems here ; the solution of them we 
now commend to the reader. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


DE BOURGOING has just published another volume of 
e his“ Diplomatic History of Europe during the French Revo- 
lution,” * and he describes all the complications of politics during 
the period which elapsed between February 1793 and July 1794. 
We need not point out the importance of a work like the one 
now before us, ca ipa! when it possesses the merits of accu- 
racy, clearness, and completeness which distinguish M. de Bour- 
ing’s production. The history of the Revolution had until 
fately been treated too exclusively from the military point 
of view, and, with the exception of Baron Bignon’s Histoire 
de la Diplomatie francaise, it would be difficult to name a 
French book bearing on the subject in question. M. de Bour- 
going has been fortunate enough to obtain access to the volu- 
minous collections of State pagers preserved at the Ministére 
des Affaires étrangéres. More than once we have had occasion 
to remark upon the absurd restrictions with which those col- 
lections are made available to students, even when exist- 
ing international relations cannot be affected in the slightest 
by such researches; but it would appear that a more 
liberal system is now adopted, and it is not unlikely that 
the character of the publications issued within the last few 
in Germany on the history of the French Revolution has 
net to bring about this result. In one of the notes at the end 
of his volume M. de Bourgoing gives a very interesting summary 
of the principal German works on the subject, especially that of 
Professor von Sybel, and he shows how the recent feuds between 
Austria and Prussia have affected the accounts written by histo- 
rians of the efforts which the Coalition made seventy years ago to 
put down the revolutionary movement. 
The essays collected by M. Henri Martin under the title 
d Archéologie celtiquet may be considered to a certain 
extent as an introduction to his History of France. The Celtic 
element was the first he had to study, and he naturally wished 
to verify by personal observation the facts which literature and 
archeology have determined. Fortunately, the scholarcan find even 
now in a few remote districts of Western Europe representatives 
of the race to which Gaul was indebted for Druidical civilization, 
and we can catch, so to speak, an echo of the old songs which 
celebrated Merlin and King Arthur. M. Martin truly remarks 
that these sources of information should be consulted with a sym- 
pathetic disposition; if we approach them in the spirit of nega- 
tive criticism, they will be for us entirely afb Rg Such is 
the idea which prevails through M. Martin’s essays. They com- 
prise—1. A disquisition on the Celtic Race; 2. A series of Notes 
of a Journey through Wales; 3. various papers on questions of 
Breton Archeology, Mythology, and Literature; 4. A paper on 
Sweden and on Scandinavian Antiquities. And as, especially just 
now, politics must always slip in even amidst topics of a purely 
* Histoire di tique de TE la Révolution ise. Par 
+ Btudes d'Archéologie celtique. Par M. Henri Martin, Paris: 


literary nature, ouf author endeavours to show what the relations 
between Prussia and the Scandinavian populations are likely t» 
be. His volume, printed, we should remember, before the terrible 
events of last year, ends with a word of caution to France, to the 
effect that it behoves her to make alliances which shall secure the 
independence and power of the Scandinavian States, 

We have to thank M. Lenoir for a small volume* whi 
although having no scientific pretensions, is op nee interest. 
ing, and deserves to be read. Having joined M. Géréme’s expedi. 
tion in Middle Egypt and Arabia, the author undertook to chronicle 
the every-day adventures of his fellow-travellers, and to describe 
the more or less amusing incidents which relieved the graver 

of the journey. Whatever scenes M. Lenoir had the good fortune 
to observe struck him by their picturesque or humorous feat 
and supplied him with abundant materials for gossip. Others 
may throw light upon the past history of Egypt, or appreciate 
its present resources and the social condition of the people; we 
must not expect from our author anything but mere impressions de 
voyage, and descriptions as sketchy as the scenes which suggested 
them. Some of these descriptions, however, are droll enough to 
amuse the dullest reader, and the woodcuts which illustrate. the 
volume add much to its interest. 

The race of the Magyars is perhaps one of those about which 
we have the least information of a trustworthy kind. M. Amédée 
Thierry, in his work on Attila, and M. Rambaud, in his Empire 
grec au X® Siécle, elucidated, indeed, the difficult problems con 
nected with the origin of that people, and M. Saint-René Tail 
landier, as we shall presently see, has done much to make us 
acquainted with Magyar history and literature; but before M. B, 
Sayous published his little volume + we had no consecutive work 
of importance on any separate period in the annals of that 
race. The epoch treated by M. Sayous is one of the most 
dramatic in the history, not only of Hungary, but of Europe; 
it begins with the accession of Leopold to the Imperial throne, 
and ends with the catastrophe of 1815. The French Revolution was 
for the Magyars the signal of a national and constitutional resux 
rection, which steadily developed itself notwithstanding reaction 
ary measures sufficiently violent to crush, one would suppose, the 
strongest manifestations of freedom; and the clash of the armed 
legions which met on the battle-fields of Rivoli, Austerlitz, and 
Wagram did not prevent the Hungarian subjects of the Em 
Francis II. from carrying on vigorously the work of political 
revival. But, as M. Sayous remarks, they may also be said to 
have taken aconsiderable share in the coalition against Napoleon, 
inasmuch as their devotedness saved Austria from destruction, 
If they had chosen to take advantage of the approach of the 
French for the purpose of asserting their independence, they would 
have effectually crippled Austria’s power of resistance. M. Sayous 
has performed his task with care; he gives us at the beginning of 
the volume a list of works consulted by him, which form an in- 
teresting collection of Hungarian literature. 

M. Saint-René Taillandier also has taken as the subject of his 
latest researches the nations belonging to the Magyar race }, and 
the volume he now publishes is devoted to an account of the 
Servians, from the rebellion of 1804 to the death of Prince 
Milosch in 1860. A brief introduction describes the condition of 
Servia during the middle ages, and explains likewise the circum- 
stances which led to the writing of the present monograph. In 
the first place the author discusses the question of Panslavism, and 
shows that the best safeguard against the encroachments of Russia 
is to be found in the strengthening of the small States on the 
banks of the Danube. Why is it that, twenty years ago, the 
Hungurians were disposed to throw themselves into the arms of the 
Czar rather than submit to the yoke of the House of Hapsburg? 
Why is it that the Slavonic populations are even now tempted to 
follow the same course? Simply because Western Europe took 
no interest at that time in the Christians of the East, and 
because the fatal policy of Prince Metternich was still followed— 
a policy the leading feature of which consisted in sowing the seeds 
of division among the various elements of the Austrian Empire. 
If the interests of the Germans and the Magyars were separated, 
as some thoughtless enthusiasts hope, the aims of Panslavism 
would be fully satisfied; but between this dualism and a retum 
to the Metternich traditions there exists, according to our author, 
a happy medium, and the true interests of Austria itself require 
that Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, and all the Eastern nations, should 
form a powerful federation under the rule of the Hapsburg family. 
While attempting to point out a solution for a political difficulty 
which has long puzzled the ablest statesmen, M. Saint-René Tail- 
landier has also aimed at reading to his own countrymen a lesson 
of patience, of patriotism, and of constancy from the history of 
modern Servia. His preface dwells with much eloquence upon 
topic; it is like a swrsum corda addressed to desponding Franee. 

M. Beulé goes on publishing for the benefit of the general reader 
the lectures on archeology which he delivers at the National 
Library.§ Having taken a final leave of the Czesars, he conducts 
us to Herculaneum and Pompeii, and endeayours to describe all the 
circumstances of the volcanic eruption’ which in Pliny’s time 
destroyed the environs of Naples. In his introduction he under 
takes to write with “the impassibility of a magistrate who follow# 


* Le Fayoum, le Sinai et Pétra. Par M. Paul Lenoir. Paris: Plon. 

} Histoire des Hongrois et de leur littérature politique de 1790 & 1815 
Par E. Sayous. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 

t La Serbie. Par Saint-René Taillandier. Paris: Didier. 
§ Le drame du Vésuve. Par M. Beulé. Paris: Lévy. 
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painfully the track of some great crime”; but we must never 
take M. Beulé strictly at his word when he talks of his “ impas- 
ibility ”; sion is the very essence of his nature, and the chief 
meritof his work is that, whilst professing to give us the history of 
Mount Vesuvius, he really writes the history of the human beings 
whom the most unexpected of all catastrophes hurled into destruc- 
tion. The author’s profound acquaintance with antiquity, and also 
with the manners of the Campanian population, has enabled him to 
ive a lifelike character to his descriptions. After remarking on 
e superiority of Herculaneum, the Greek city, in point of 
taste and of intellectual culture, over Pompeii, the Oscan town, in- 
habited by a colony of merchants and fond only of coarse pleasures, 
M. Beulé goes on to state that the excavations in the former 
city are not attended with the difficulties which most people 
suppose, as the workmen have to dig through a crust of dried 
mud, not of calcined lava. The city was actually destroyed 
by an inundation of mud and of ashes mixed together, and 
whereas this substance, hardened to a certain — but yet per- 
fectly capable of yielding even to the knife, reaches to a depth of 
about sixty feet, there is not a centimétre of Java in all the 
of Herculaneum which have as yet been explored. M. 
wt recommends in conclusion that, even at the risk of abandon- 
ing Pompeii, the efforts of the savants whose business it is to 
superintend the excavations should be concentrated upon the 
other city. 
It is sathetiatasay to find Rabbinical studies so far encouraged 
in France that a scholar of such distinguished merit as M. 
Moses Schwab has undertaken a French translation of the entire 
Talmud.* The first volume of this important publication is now 
before us. Mr. Deutsch’s well-known article in the Quarterly 
Review, whilst quite sufficient to give ordinary readers a general 
idea of the Talmud, had stimulated the curiosity of many students 
who wanted to become acquainted with the Rabbinical work, 
not at second-hand from the imperfect essays of Buxtorf and 
others, but through the medium of the text itself. Next 
to the advantage of being able to overcome the difficulties pre- 
sented by Rabbinical Hebrew, the help derived from a good 
translation is invaluable; and here M. Schwab has rendered 
an importan: service. Should he be spared to complete his 
igantic undertaking, we shall at last have the means of study- 
ing one of the most curious and interesting repositories of theo- 
ical literature. The fact that M. Moses Schwab was for a 
long time the collaborateur and amanuensis of the late Professor 
Munk is the best guarantee of his qualifications. It is at the 
ial request of M. Ad. Franck and other well-known Oriental 
scholars that he has begun his heavy task, and, with the 
help of a few able coadjutors, he hopes to carry it on to a 
successful issue. The first volume contains the entire treatise 
of Berakhoth, according to both the Jerusalem ‘T'almud and that 
of Babylon; it is preceded by an introduction which discusses all 
the problems of theology, philosophy, philology, &c., bearing upon 
the work. A table of contents, a list of Biblical quotations, and 
anumber of valuable notes have also been added. 
M. Rathier’s prose translation of Theocritus ¢ is a work of some 
retensions, and claims a brief mention here. Not merely does 
It give a faithful rendering of the Sicilian poet, but it supplies 
also a number of valuable notes on points of antiquity and 
of moral philosophy. Thus the fifteenth idyl is followed by an 
essay on the mythological systems of the ancients as compared 
with the doctrines of the Christian religion; and at the close 
of the sixteenth we have some remarks on war, and on the provi- 
dential character of the calamities which afflict the human race, 
The parallel quotations from Horace, Virgil, André Chénier, 
and others, are judiciously chosen; the biographical and _geo- 
graphical details are illustrated wherever necessary; and the 
scholiasts have been consulted with a minuteness which proves 
that M. Rathier is at home in the most recondite paths of ancient 
literature. 
M. Chaignet has aimed at giving in a small compass an intro- 
duction to the study of Plato and of the Platonic philosophy.} His 
book, which bears evidence of conscientious research, is divided 
into three parts. We have first a biographical sketch of Plato, 
and here the scanty means of information left to us by Greek anti- 
quity are made the most of. Respecting the moral character 
of Plato M. Chaignet allows perhaps too much weight to the 
testimony of Athenzeus, and forgets that the founder of a school 
of thought, a man constantly before the public, must necessarily 
be exposed to calumny and abuse. But the Plato whom we are 
chiefly concerned to know is the philosopher, and not the private 
—: in the latter capacity heescapes from our grasp; in the 
‘otmer, on the contrary, we are able to arrive at a more satisfactory 
result, for his works are before us, and it is from the study of them 
that we can pass judgment. M. Chaignet dwells especially upon the 
ogic vocation of Plato; teaching was his strongest point, and 
two greatest works are educational treatises. The second part 
of our author's volume comprises a discussion of the problems con- 
ected with the variousdialogues, the determination of theirauthenti- 
City, the classification proposed by critics, &c.; each dialogue is then 
analysed separately, and a list is given of the best editions, and of 
the commentaries, translations, and other works which it has 


* Traité des Bérakhoth du Talmud de Jérusalem et du Talmud de Babylone, 
traduit pour la premiére fois en franguis. Par Moise Schwab, Paris: 
nneuve, 
+ Les Idylles de Théocrite, traduites du grec. Par C.E.Rathier. Paris 
and London: Hachette & Co. 


t La vie et les écrits de Platon. Par E, Chaignet. Paris: Didier. 


. The third division of the treatise examines from a 
general point of view what the Germans would call the literature 
of the subject ; this is the most unsatisfactory part of M. Chaignet’s 


labours; it strikes as ve 


incomplete, and we find no notice 
whatever, for instance, of 


. Grote’s great work. 

The history of French literature has lately been frequently 
examined by competent scholars, and M. Albert’s volume * 
toa great extent over the same ground which M. Rémume ‘had 
already surveyed in his Prosateurs francais. ‘The origines, how- 
ever, occupy six lectures in the course delivered by M. Albert, 
and we are taken as far back as the Chansons de geste. In like 
manner the concluding chapters of the work go somewhat beyond 
the limits which M. Réaume had assigned to himself. 
the Précieuses, Corneille, and Voiture are introduced to the reader, 
and M. Albert stops only on the very threshold of the sidcle de 
Louis XIV., properly so called. 

M. Littré is not only a painstaking a and one of 
the few men who know all the mysteries of French grammar, 
from the origin of the language to our own day; he has also 
devoted a considerable part of his time to medical studies f, 
and he was favourably known as the editor and translator of 
Hippocrates long before he published in the Journal des Savants 
his researches on the early monuments of French literature. The 
volume he now gives to the world under the title Médecine et 
Médecins may therefore be considered, to a certain extent, as his 
Juvenilia; and although some of the essays it contains are of recent 
date, yet most of them were written at least twenty years ago, 
and treat of subjects which M. Littré has lately seldom noticed. 
The preface opens with a kind of agp gee fragment, 
explaining how it was that the disciple of M. Auguste Comte 
was induced to study the science of medicine, although he never 
passed his examination, nor took the diploma which would have 
qualified him to practise. He goes on to describe the revolution 
undergone by pathology, and, assigning this revolution to the in- 
fluence of positivism, he contends that Comte’s doctrines form the 
only true foundation upon which science can be established. 
The essays collected by M. Littré are of various kinds, some 
of the most interesting being those in which pathology is made 
to illustrate some literary problem or some ineident in the life of 
a celebrated personage. We may mention the article on Pascal’s 
amulet, and that in which our author discusses the question 
whether the Duchess of Orleans, daughter of Charles I., was 
—— poisoned, as the majority of historians would lead us to 

lieve. 

The present state of France naturally affords an opportuni 
for oliticians to bring forward their and 
the best means of reconstructing society so as to prevent the re- 
currence of a war between capital and labour. M. Etienne Baudry 
is one of these reformers; his Fin du Monde t contains a number 
of useful truths put in an amusing way, and the various classes of 
the community have sat for portraits which are scarcely caricatures. 
M. Baudry stands up in defence of the bourgeoisie, and he has 
no difficulty in proving that what the disciples of Messrs. Assi 
and Milliére call “social liquidation” would be simply the de- 
struction of the working classes, because the power hitherto 
wielded by the bourgeois class must inevitably fall into the hands 
of the peasants, who have no fellow-feeling with the ouvriers, and 
can manage perfectly well without them. 

M. Oscar de Vallée § invites all men of common sense and all true 
patriots to join for the purpose of destroying that democratic 
pride which he considers infinitely worse than the arrogance of 
the greatest despots who ever oceupied a throne. He does not 
condemn the Republican system of government, but he wants to see 
consistent Republicans giving the death-blow to centralization, 
instead of bev ey in the name of “ liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity,” the system which they are the first to condemn when it is 
carried on by a Napoleon, 

Count de Chambrun’s Fragments politiques'| are interesting, 
but they are too fragmentary, and the author is so fond of gene- 
ralizations that he leaves facts almost entirely in the background. 
His sympathies are altogether on the Orleanist side, and he is 
very decided in the expression of his religious views. It is 
matter for regret that he has not taken more pains to throw his 
thoughts into a popular shape. He seems to forget that political 
questions must be discussed, especially under the régime of 
universal suflrage, so as to command the attention of the com- 
munity at large, and that a dry, axiomatic style cannot influence 
the majority of readers. 

Numerous pamphlets are still poured forth with the view of 
explaining various incidents of the late war, and of showing that 
Prussia, notwithstanding the genius of Prince Bismarck, must 
finally give way as soon as France is in a condition to begi 
the contest again. The author of L’armée de Henri V.4 
thought proper to publish anonymously a satire which displays a 
lamentable amount of bad taste, and an equally wonderful of 
pre udice. In the struggle against Germany the Royalist soldiers of 

athelineau and Charette gave proofs of at leastas much patriotism 

* La Littérature ise, des origines du siécle de Louis XIV. Par 
Paul Albert, “Paris and London Hachette Co. 

+ Médecine et Médecins. Par E. Littré. Paris: Didier. 

¢ La Fin du Monde. Par E. Baudry ; préface par M. Labonlaye. Paris : 


§ Le Gouvernement nécessaire. Par Oscar de Vallée. Paris: Dentu. 

|| Fragments politiques. Par le comte de Chambrun. ‘Paris: Garnier. 

| Liarnée de Henri V. Les bourgevis-gentilsh de 1871. Paris: 
Germer-Bailliére. 
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as the Garibaldian francs-tireurs, and it is certainly not very gene- 

rous on the part of a journalist to hold up to ridicule a political 
whose only fault is that they represent the traditions to 

which France owes all its glory. ‘ 

M. Emmanuel Liais comes from Rio Janeiro to assert in the 
loudest manner the intellectual superiority of le peuple le plus 
spirituel de V'univers, and to prove that the majority of the French 
nation has not been deteriorated by the influence of luxury, selfish- 
ness, and pleasure.* His words are no doubt comforting to the 
readers for whose special benefit they have been written, but we 
do not think they are likely to go far with sensible men. The 
preface to Baron Stoffel’s Rapports militaires is much more 
wholesome reading than the nonsense of M. Liais. 

Like many other Republicans +, M. H. Entz lives on a number 
of old sophisms which have for the last fifty years passed current 
in France, but which are now worn thoroughly threadbare. The 
political programme he brings forward is only the concluding 

of a small volume devoted, as the title suggests, to an 
enumeration of all the crimes committed by the Prussians, and to 
a vehement cry for revenge. 

The events which took place between the 24th of Febru 
and the 18th of March have supplied M. Charles Yriarte wit 
the materials of an interesting and well written volume.t The 
author has had at his disposal several documents hitherto un- 
published. 

M. Alfred Duquet’s narrative of Count de Flavigny’s famous 
journey to Ireland § is intended as a manifesto against England 
for the want of sympathy we showed towards our French neigh- 
bours during the war. Let us not, says M. Duquet, rush into 
fresh hostilities with that recklessness which characterized the last 
campaign; but let us remember that, by supporting the cause of 
Home Rule in Ireland, we can be a permanent thorn in the flesh 
of perfidious Albion, 


* Suprématie intellectuelle de la France. Par Em. Liais. Paris: 
Garnier. 
+ Delenda Germania. Par H. Entz. Paris: Dentu. 
pit Les Prussiens & Paris et le 18 mars. Par Charles Yriarte. Paris : 
mn. 
§ Irlande et France. Par Alfred Duquet. Paris: Lévy. 
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